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JOHNSONIAN AND 


OTHER ESSAYS 
by 
R. W. CHAPMAN 


12s. 6d, net 


This has been, markedly, Dr. Chapman’s 
‘season’. A new edition of Jane Austen’s 
letters, and the three volumes of Johnson’s 
letters (on which he has worked for over 
thirty years) combine to make a fine achieve- 
ment for any author in any one publishing list. 
But Dr. Chapman has kept something else 
up his literary sleeve—and here it is, a book 
of essays which takes the memory back to 
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Memorabilia 





‘OUR exploits at West Poley,’ by 

Thomas Hardy, is an unexpected 
and unique boy’s-story, and it is quint- 
essential Hardy. As such it deserved to be, 
and now for the first time is, printed in 
book-form, ‘beautifully,’ as Neil Paraday 
asked for his own book. Every fault, every 
fineness of Hardy is here on a minute scale. 
There is one welcome exception: although 
all is grey in its author’s outlook, nothing 
is black, and the ingenuity which elsewhere 
is used to contrive disasters, is here used to 
invent a story. Hardy makes his narrator 
a schoolmaster’s son, and this enables him 
to be as bookish as Hardy would anyway 
have been, and where anyone else’s son 
would have said, ‘God helps those who 
help themselves,’ this boy says ‘there came 
into my mind during this suspense the words 
I had read somewhere at school, as being 
those of Flaminius, the consul, when he was 
penned up at Thrasymene: “ Friends, we 
must not hope to get out of this by vows 
and prayers alone. "Tis by fortitude and 
strength we must escape.” And as with 
bookishness so with science. The exploits 
take place in one of the Mendip caves and 
the geology is as right here as it is bizarre 
in A Pair of Blue Eyes. WHardy’s rustics 
are here with their dialect and unconscious 
poetry. And Hardy is here with his heart 
and his experience in conflict. He sets the 


two boys to avenge one man’s inhumanity 
to a third boy, and then to avenge another 
man’s inhumanity to a woman. They have 
Don Quixote’s ill-fortune, and Hardy, as 
the Man who had Failed,’ points = to 

e is 


them that Quixotism won't do. 
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repeatedly turning up to inculcate caution. 
Hardy may or may not have identified him- 
self with The Man who had Failed, but we 
shall try to fit the last speech in the book into 
our own view of its writer: ‘He is one who 
has failed, not from want of sense, but from 
want of energy; and people of that sort, 
when kindly, are better worth attending to 
than those successful ones, who have never 
seen the seamy side of things. I would 
advise you to listen to him.’ 


(Oxford University Press, 25s.) 


ANOTHER G.O.M. is Mr. Aleyn Lyell 
Reade who at the age of seventy-six 
has crowned his Johnsonian Gleanings with 
Part XI, a Consolidated Index of Persons 
to Parts I to X as well as to the Johnsonian 
portions of ‘ The Reades of Blackwood Hill 
and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry.’ The index 
makes 518 pages, reproduced by the Replika 
process from typescript. To have had it 
typeset would have been prohibitive. 

To handle the volume, to see the neat 
pages of small typescript, is to marvel at 
the steady, loving industry of the veteran, 
who still contemplates the possibility of 
future Parts. How Johnson would have 
celebrated him, quoting or paraphrasing 
what follows! 

‘Fortunately the main task was finished 
before the bombing of Liverpool began. 
My first concern was for the Index that had 
cost me so much toil, and it was packed 
away in cases in the cellar, later to be fol- 
lowed by all my other papers and books. 
When in May 1941 the enemy got closer 
to us, and two bombs actually fell so near 
the house that only half of it remained 
habitable, the occupants were also in the 
cellar and received no more physical 
damage than did the precious contents of 
my packing-cases.’ 

One knows that such a man will be 
generous. He says: ‘In research of this 
kind one is constantly in debt to individuals, 
both dead and living, who have done ex- 
cellent work, published or unpublished, in 
various genealogical, topographical and 
biographical fields,’ which so far have missed 
recognition. Their names are in Mr. Reade’s 
index, as also ‘a large number of Public 
Librarians . . . who do not stop to measure 
their responsibility to those who consult 
them by any narrow official interpretation 
of duty.’ 
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(THE Year's Work in English Studies (1950) 
is of course intended as an aid to 
students of English, who will find listed, 
classified and discussed in it the books and 
articles published in 1950 dealing with their 
own lines of study, each of its fifteen chap- 
ters written by specialists. But it must not 
be supposed that it is not entertaining. 
Where an absurdity has to be satirized this 
is done demurely and discreetly (as Shelley 
said, in other words, of Peacock), and we 
will yet further disguise what seems to us as 
delicious as anything we have ever read: 
‘Few critics would go all the way with 
Blank in the view that Hamlet reflects the 
conflict of the infant Shakespeare at his dis- 
possession by the rapid succession of little 
brothers and sisters born to John and Mary 
Shakespeare between his third and fifteenth 
years.” 


"THE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 

(Vol. 35, No. 1, Manchester, 10s. 6d.) 
and the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (Vol. 25, No. 72, London, 7s. 6d.) 
may perhaps be mentioned together, for 
both are invaluable publications serving a 
wide variety of interests. The first men- 
tioned (already briefly noticed at cxcvii, 529) 
contains an important paper by Prof. C. R. 
Cheney on the letters of Innocent III, a 
pontiff whose reputation was unsurpassed by 
any other of the Middle Ages. Dr. H. A. R. 
Gibb’s assessment of Saladin’s achievements 
as a military commander will be profitably 
read by all students of the history of the 
Crusades, while Dr. Rowley’s long and 
detailed study devoted mainly to the non- 
Biblical texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
will appeal to another class of student whose 
interests lie in the Holy Land. Turning to 
the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, we have three main, yet vastly 
different, papers. First, Mr. Elton’s rejoinder 
to Mr. L. Stone’s ‘ Political Programme of 
Thomas Cromwell’ which appeared in 
Vol. xxiv, 1 ff.; next, a paper on the manage- 
ment of French elections in the nineteenth 
century with special reference to that of 
April, 1848; lastly (in French), the itinerary 
of Edward I in France between 1286 and 
1289. This issue also contains Mr. W. R. 
Powell’s valuable paper on sources for 
the history of protestant nonconformist 
churches in England, and although origin- 
ally prepared for the guidance of the staff 
of, and contributors to, the Victoria County 
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Histories, it will serve a much wider demand, 
Both journals contain their usual features 
of notes and news, publications received, 
and migrations of historical documents. 


"THE October number of the Coat-of-Arm; 

continues some of the articles in pre 
vious numbers—Heraldic Monsters (by Sir 
George Bellew, Garter King of Arms), the 
Arms of Cambridge Colleges (C. W. Scott. 
Giles) and the Design of the Union Flag 
(John A. Stewart). Apropos of the Corona. 
tion, the Editor-in-Chief suggests the use of 
heraldic banners by institutions and 
individuals entitled to display arms and 
F. H. Starkey writes an account of some of 
the hereditary officers of the Crown. 

In this connection it might be pointed 
out that while the Grand Almoner is a lay- 
man and the High Almoner an ecclesiastic, 
the latter is not “always a Bishop.” The 
position was held for many years by the late 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells, 
1911-33 and previously Dean of Westminster. 

Commander (S) A. W. B. Messenger des- 
cribes the shield of arms of John Bourchier, 
second Earl of Bath and his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir George Manners, with its 
many quarterings, which has survived in an 
excellent state of preservation on the outside 
of Tawstock Church in North Devon. 

Adrian Turner gives a useful account of 
the origin of the House of Wettin and its 
ramifications, and A. C. Cole writes the first 
instalment of an article interesting both to 
the genealogist and the student of heraldry 
on the Norreys family of Yattenden, their 
marriages and their coats-of-arms, parti: 
cularly as displayed in stained glass windows, 
and discusses the changes which might be 
made in arranging quarterings in order to 
facilitate the display of elaborate coats in 
small leaded panes of glass. 


LIBRARIANS and others who regularly 
consult the Catalogues of Stationery 
Office publications will be glad of *the new 
series of cumulative five-year indexes (Cor 
solidated Index to Government Publications 
1936-1940; H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. net) 
the first of which we have just received. 
When it was decided in 1936 to make this 
quinquennial issue the pagination of 
Annual Catalogue was made continuols 
through the lustrum, so that this cumulation 
only needs to refer to the page number. Al 
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excellent suggestion is made that the five 
Annual Catalogues covered by the Index 
should be bound with it, stripping from each 
the yearly index, which is not included 
in the pagination. The war delayed 
the issue of these consolidated indexes, 
but that for 1941-45 is already in the press, 
and that for the next period (1946-50) will 
be proceeded with as soon as it is clear that 
the consolidated index meets a real demand. 
Surely there cannot be any doubt that it 
will be enthusiastically welcomed. We com- 
mend the Consolidated Index to all librarians 
and any other persons likely to be interested. 


E contents of The Genealogists’ Maga- 

zine for December are supersolid, for 
the only two articles of general interest are 
closely packed with detailed information. 
The first is a condensation of a lecture given 
before the Society of Genealogists by Miss 
Joyce Godber, F.S.A., County Archivist of 
Bedfordshire, on the records under her care. 
This necessarily is mainly just a summary 
of the contents of the County Record Office, 
under a few selected headings, and is intended 
as a guide to searchers. As in the case of 
other counties, many of the old landed 
families have deposited their documents 
there, for the times when private ownership 
spelt security for such things are over. It 
will be a good many years before even the 
material at present in their hands can be 
calendared, at the rate of two to three 
thousand a year. The second article, by 
Mr. Frederick Burgess, is entitled ‘ Country 
Masons: A field of Biographical Research.’ 
For many years he has made a special study 
of the subject, and he recently organised an 
Arts Council exhibition entitled ‘ English 
Churchyard Sculpture.’ His article, crammed 
with the names of some of the masons he has 
traced, mostly belonging to the eighteenth 
century, and buttressed by a formidable 
mass of footnotes, shows the amount of 
ground he has covered in his researches. 
Account books, private diaries, parish 
registers and the like, as well as printed sour- 
ces, all yield their secrets to him. He thinks 
that many churchyard monuments ‘are 
Masterpieces, and their craftsmen deserve 
some meed of recognition for their contribu- 
tion to our native decorative arts.’ The 
magazine appeals for more people willing to 
copy parish registers, and carries on with 
its reviews and its lists of accessions to the 
Society’s library. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MORE ABOUT THE DEPOSITION 
SCENE OF “RICHARD II” 


N June 25, 1603, Andrew Wise, a highly 
reputable publisher of the time, trans- 
ferred his rights to Quartos One and Two of 
Richard II, along with his rights to good 
quartos of Henry IV and Richard III, to 
another reputable publisher of the time, 
namely, Mathew Lawe. In 1608 Lawe pub- 
lished the Third Quarto from Quartos One 
and Two. This quarto was first published 
with a certain title page, but soon it was can- 
celled and another took its place saying that 
the play was acted by the King’s Servants 
at the Globe “with new additions of the 
Parliament Sceane and the deposing of King 
Richard.”* 

This cancelled title page clearly indicates 
that Lawe did not know the deposition scene 
existed. He did not get it from Wise, for 
Shakespeare and his company evidently had 
already cut it when they let Wise have the 
play for the First and Second Quartos of 
1597 and 1598, which do not have it. If 
Lawe had gotten it from Wise, he would have 
said so in his first title page. So the ques- 
tions, whence and how did he get it? 

Did he get it from Shakespeare’s original 
or from some other play by some one else? 
Did he get it in a legitimate or illegitimate 
way? Nearly all critics have been silent on 
these questions. Daniel and Pollard, how- 
ever, seem to believe that he got it from 
Shakespeare’s original but in an indirect, 
unauthorized way.” Personally, I believe 
that it came directly from Shakespeare’s 
original and in a legitimate authorized way. 

When we compare the Quarto Three ver- 
sion of the deposition scene with the First 
Folio version, we find that the folio version 
has only nine more lines than the quarto 
version; that it has about forty more words; 
that a part of only six lines out of 166 are 

*The Third Quarto, Praetorius Facsimile, 1888, 
pp. 58-62, 11. 154-311; The First Folio, 
Clarendon Press Facsimile, 1902, IV, i, 154-320. 

* Daniel, Peter A., in Introduction to King 
Richard the Second, The First Quarto, a Facsimile, 
1890, pp. 10, 11; Pollard, Alfred W., in Introduc- 
tion to The Tragedy of King Richard II, The 
Second Quarto, a Facsimile, 1916, p. 64. 
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missing from the quarto; that only one com- 
plete line of the folio is missing in the quarto; 
that seventeen lines in the quarto do not have 
the same beginnings in the folio; that 
twenty-six in the folio do not have such 
beginnings in the quarto; that only six of the 
lines in the quarto not having same begin- 
nings in the folio are unmetrical, and those 
are only slightly so; that the words of the 
quarto and folio are practically the same 
save for the forty additional ones which the 
latter has; that there are no corruptions of 
meaning in the quarto; that only a phrase 
or part of a line has apparently been added 
here and there or off and on in the folio; 
that the punctuation of the quarto is no 
poorer than one might expect from a copyist 
working hurriedly so that Lawe would not 
have to hold his press too long in order to 
add the deposition scene, and, too, working 
from a manuscript copy that probably was 
not any too distinct to start with, perhaps 
a theater one. Then also we must remember 
that the folio version might well represent 
revisions in words and punctuation made 
after Lawe got his version. 

So there is not one scrap of evidence, it 
would seem, that there was different author- 
ship in the two versions. Nor do we have to 
believe with Pollard that Lawe got his copy 
by shorthand or stealth of some kind.’ If 
the scene had been gotten by shorthand or 
memorial methods, there would have been 
far more difference and at least some corrup- 
tion of text; but there is, as we have noted, 
no such corruption, and such differences as 
we have noted can all be accounted for by 
copying under pressure from time and from 
not having too distinct a copy to work from. 

And metrical tests, though they might be 
used to prove different authorship for the de- 
position scene and Shakespeare’s Richard II 
as a whole, can likewise be used to prove 
that their authorship was one and the same 
—namely, that of Shakespeare. For example, 
consider the following figures‘ : 

Deposition Scene Richard II 


Percentage feminine endings 13.4% % 
Percentage riming lines _ 12.1% 18.6% 
Percentage speeches ending 

within line 17.8% 7.3% 


But as Professor H. D. Gray says, we cannot 
determine much as to authorship by con- 
sidering any one metrical item separately but 
* Pollard, 64. 
“The figures for Richard II as a whole were 


taken from Brooke, Tucker, Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford, p. 127. 


must take a “percentage-average” of 
feminine endings, run-on lines, and speeches 
ending within the line;’ and according to 
this principle I find a percentage-average of 
12.7% for Richard II as a whole* and 
15.2% for the deposition scene. But from 
this closeness of figures who would venture 
a conclusion as to authorship? 

Moreover, if the deposition scene was in 
Shakespeare’s original, and apparently with. 
out exception it is believed to have been, 
and if the transactions between Wise and 
Shakespeare and his company and between 
Wise and Lawe were all in order, and there 
is every reason to believe that they were, 
why should Lawe not have gotten the deposi- 
tion scene from Shakespeare’s original? He 
certainly would have been entitled to it, even 
if he did have to claim it belatedly after 
Shakespeare and his company probably had 
restored it to the play upon Queen Eliza. 
beth’s death in 1603 and all danger of offend- 
ing her had passed. 

Of course if one wants to accept the 
metrical differences as sure proof that there 
were different authors, then one would be 
almost forced to believe that Lawe got his 
copy from a play now lost and very probably 
used by Shakespeare in his play. Only a 
source in common could account for so much 


similarity. C. A. GREER. 


* Gray, H. D., in MLN, XLVI (1931), p. 148. 
* This figure is from Gray, 148. 


WALTER WHITER AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


ASSOCIATIONIST psychology had a vast 

and pervasive influence on eighteenth- 
century aesthetics and criticism, and unique 
amongst the literary critics who used Locke 
and Hartley, more or less consciously and 
more or less intelligently, was Walter Whiter 
(1758-1832). There is no doubt at all that 
Whiter is consciously following Locke. He 
takes pains to tell us so, and obviously 
regards his attempts both as valuable critical 
research and as valuable confirmation of 
Locke. But it is not merely his self- 
consciousness which makes him unique-t 
is his practical analysis. Just as Coleridge’s 
theory of imagination is best explained by 
what he called (a century before I. A 
Richards) his ‘practical criticism’ so the 
implications of the doctrine of mechanical 
association are most clearly set out m 
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Whiter’s commentary on Shakespeare. For 
Whiter’s Attempt to Explain and Illustrate 
Various Passages of Shakespeare, on a New 
Principle of Criticism, Derived from Locke's 
Doctrine of the Association of Ideas (1794) 
is an observant and subtle descent from 
theory to detail. Many other critics tried to 
explain the creation and the reception of 
poetry by the associationist doctrine but to 
turn from them (from Gerard or Alison, for 
instance) to Whiter is to turn from remote 
discussion to an exploration of actual poetry. 

Locke says ‘ Ideas, that in themselves are 
not all of kin, come to be so united in some 
men’s minds, that it is very hard to separate 
them; they always keep in company, and 
the one no sooner at any time comes into 
the understanding, but its associate appears 
with it; and if they are more than two, which 
are thus united, the whole gang, always 
inseparable, show themselves together.” 
This is as good an introduction to Whiter’s 
criticism as any detailed account of associa- 
tionism. What interested Whiter was the 
possibility of the pattern of associated ideas 
or image which, once established by habit, 
environment, accident or personal eccen- 
tricity, remained almost or completely un- 
alterable. Whiter, like many other associa- 
tionist critics, had no concept of a creative 
imagination which could exclude any 
undesirable members of Locke’s inseparable 
gang. To the associationist the poet is a 
mind at the mercy of his buried associations, 
moving a pen in a fixed and inescapable 
pattern. If a poet had once picked daisies 
when he was in love then he would never 
be able to describe a daisy in a non-erotic 
context; if he read Little Jack Horner before 
he saw a plum on a tree then he could never 
write about the bloom on the uncooked fruit. 
If his poem demanded a daisy-in-itself or a 
plum on a tree then the demand could not be 
heard or heeded. 

The associationist poet is as different as 
possible from Coleridge’s man of imagina- 
tive genius, who is marked out by his con- 
sciousness of formal relationship, whose last 
sentence is the inevitable product of the first, 
Whose first act has the fifth in mind, whose 
flow of images is controlled by the pre- 
dominant passion. This is why Coleridge 
had to kill Hartley before he could use 


‘Essay concerning Human Understanding, pp. 
337-338 (25th edn., 1824; the chapter on the 
Viana of ideas first appeared in the 2nd edn. 
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Kant, why he had to write Chapter VIII of 
the Biographia before he could write Chap- 
ter XIII. Coleridge’s mocking account of 
the passive associating imagination might 
usefully be in our minds as we look at 
Whiter’s commentary. ‘According to this 
hypothesis, says Coleridge, ‘the disquisi- 
tion, to which I am at present soliciting the 
reader’s attention, may be as truly said to 
be written by Saint Paul’s church, as by me: 
for it is the mere motion of my muscles and 
nerves; and these again are set in motion 
from external causes equally passive. .. . 
Thus the whole universe co-operates to pro- 
duce the minutest stroke of every letter, save 
only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing 
to do with it, but merely the causeless and 
effectless beholding of it when it is done.” 

The word ‘effectless’ is important. For 
the doctrine of association, if implied to 
poetic creation, implies not merely a passive 
poet but an uncontrollable reader. The 
poet could not make more general or more 
intelligible the privacy of his own associa- 
tions and neither could he keep at bay 
the private associations of his reader. 
Art could do no more than offer a spring- 
board from which we could dive off into 
the personal. Burke, Webb, Alison and 
others made dogged attempts to reconcile 
this view of art as stimulus rather than state- 
ment with the undeniable excitement of 
aesthetic experience, but Whiter, wisely 
enough, ignores the problem of the reader’s 
pleasure. He is interested only in the creative 
process, he considers only the poet, the asso- 
ciationists’ causeless agent of the co-opera- 
tions of a universe. 


II 

Whiter begins by explaining what he 
does not mean: ‘ By the associating prin- 
ciple I do not mean (as it appears to be un- 
derstood by some metaphysicians) that 
faculty of the understanding, by which, on all 
occasions, the chain of our ideas is generated 
and preserved; nor, as referred to the genius 
of the poet, do I mean that active power, 
which passes rapidly through a variety of 
successive images, which discovers with 
so wonderful an acuteness their relations and 
dependencies; and which combines them 
with such exquisite effect in all the pleasing 
forms of fiction and invention.” This is 
promising. It seems to recognise a creative 


? Biographia Literaria (Vol. I, p. 82, Oxford). 
Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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control which makes its own associations. 
But the promise is not kept. Whiter men- 
tions the ‘ active power’ and takes no more 
notice of it. 

For it is soon apparent that what interests 
him is the arbitrary associative power which 
is both beyond our control and beyond our 
consciousness, a casual and blind intruder 
which the imagination of the poet cannot 
keep out. Having made the engaging admis- 
sion that ‘to define is dangerous’ Whiter 
proceeds to make his definition: ‘I define 
therefore the power of this association over 
the genius of the poet, to consist in supply- 
ing him with words and with ideas, which 
have been suggested to the mind by a prin- 
ciple of union unperceived by himself, and 
independent of the subject, to which they are 
applied.” 

This discovery of the part played by the 
poet’s unconscious mind is an important 

critical observation, not to be made again, 
’ as far as I know,° until it was suggested by 
Coleridge, who is sometimes praised as the 
discoverer. And Whiter did more than men- 
tion the unconscious part of creation: he 
tries to show its products. It was Whiter 
who first recognised the significant clusters 
of images which keep on cropping up with- 
out obvious reference to rhyme or reason. 
He not only anticipated Caroline Spurgeon’s 
interest in Shakespeare’s spaniel and candy 
images but anticipated also her general con- 
clusion that such image-clusters which are 
‘independent of the subject’ will preserve, 
with the durability of fossils, the habits of an 
age or a man. Although Whiter’s linguistic 
interests were considerable—he wrote an 
etymological dictionary—he was not to fol- 
low his own suggestions and show the 
historical and biographical importance of 
these trademarks of personal association. 
What really interested him was the power 
of this blind association, and once he 
succumbed to this interest he forgot the 
existence of that ‘active’ and open-eyed 
imagination which he had fleetingly acknow- 
ledged. Once he forgot it he attributed all 
its workings to the passive mechanical power. 
So the images and ideas are always said to be 
‘independent of the subject, the combina- 
tion almost always said to be unperceived 
by the poet. The wires are disastrously 
crossed. 


“Op. cit., p. 68. : — 
‘TI should welcome confirmation or contradiction 
of this point. 
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Ill 


Whiter was mainly concerned with Shake. 
speare’s language, and, in particular, with his 
use of metaphor and pun. Both metaphor 
and pun are obvious instances of poetic 
association, both depend on a combination 
of words which are alike in one way and 
unlike in another, and we should expect 
Whiter to make use of them in this demon. 
stration of the associative power. 

He takes Orlando’s metaphor 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down, and that which here stands 


up, 

Is tet a quintane, a mere lifeless block.‘ 
and comments ‘The phrases themselve 
“thrown down,” “stands up” were im. 
pressed on the writer by the subject of 
wrestling, which had just occupied his 
attention’? and Furness applauds this as 
a sound comment. But is it? Is there any 
question of Shakespeare’s unconscious mind 
—for this is what Whiter is talking about 
—supplying the images? It is the poet's con- 
scious mind which puts words into Orlando's 
mouth for the purpose of presenting a 
realistic picture of a man so flushed with 
success and exertion that he can speak only 
in terms of fight, the picture of a lover 
sheltering behind the innuendo of their con- 
venience, just as Rosalind shelters when she 
says ‘ You have o’erthrown more than your 
enemies.’ This is not accident but design— 
Shakespeare’s lovers, like most people, are 
hiding behind the nearest subject. 

Whiter explained the content of Shake- 
speare’s images as unconsciously provided 
because he was exclusively interested in the 
unconscious association. But when he came 
to consider the pun he had another motive, 
For Whiter, defending Shakespeare from 
Warburton’s charges of excessive quibbling, 
is just as great a linguistic snob as Warburton. 
He too looks down his nose at the pun, and 
makes no attempt to recognise the possibly 
deliberate jamming together of two associa- 
tions. He makes the reluctant admission that 
Shakespeare may occasionally intend to pun 
but in practice he explains away as many 
puns as possible. And Locke’s mechanical 
association is there to help. 

As we should expect he explains away the 
pun which has no direct dramatic function, 
the dated hart-heart, deer-dear, weed-sull 
puns which must have cropped up as allowed 


* As You Like It, Act I, scene ii. 
7 Op. cit., p. 105. 
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digressions evoking automatic response. 
Whiter faces these poor puns and says 
boldly ‘The equivocal word suggested to 
the unconscious Poet a term which was allied 
to one of its significations,”* and this explains 
away Orsino’s pun ‘He started one poor 
heart of mine in thee *® and Jacques’ elabor- 
ate double-entendre 

It is my only Suit; 

Provided, that you weed your better judgements 
Of al] opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise.’ 

Though this second pun is of the automatic 
‘Ican’t help punning’ kind, it has the effect 
of admirable economy, allowing Jacques to 
say, in five words, that all he asks for is 
motley, which is the only suit he can possibly 
wear (and perhaps the only suit for anyone). 
We are used to explaining this verbal 
showing-off as part of the Elizabethan inter- 
est in their growing and changing language 
but much later uses of frankly undramatic 
word-play—Wilde’s glittering epigrams or 
Christopher Fry’s conceits—suggests that 
linguistic self-consciousness is by no means 
dead. One is tempted to add the puns of 
Itma but these are not examples of dramatic 
interruption. 

So much for the undramatic pun. There 
is nowadays no need to explain the dramatic 
function of punning, which was imperfectly 
but suggestively explained by Coleridge as 
a realistic transference from life to drama. 
Mercutio’s clutch at vitality in his ‘ grave 
man, Gaunt’s self-depreciation, Hamlet’s 
hints to the world and reliefs to himself— 
all are explained as realistic punnings. 
Coleridge fails to recognise here (though 
he is capable of recognising it elsewhere) 
that the pun is a dramatic shortcut rather 
than a linguistic imitation, but even such 
comments as his are outside the scope of the 
associationist’s blinkered vision. The pun is 
an accident, says Whiter, and though we can 
sympathise when he explains away the un- 
dramatic pun his explanations of the 
dramatic pun look like mere perversity. 

He entirely misses the point of Antony's 
bitter pun 

She, Eros, has 

Pack’d cards with Caesar, and false play’d my 


glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. 
even though he knows, as we may not, that 
triumph has the technical meaning of trump 
‘Op. cit., p. 96. 


* J welfth Night, Act IV, scene ii. 
"As You Like It, Act Il, scene vii. 
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(he gives the example we find in the O.E.D.: 
“Kings and Queens that triumph in the 
cards’ from Jonson’s Fortunate Isles). 

He explains weakly that the mention of 
cards ‘ betrayed ’ Shakespeare into an uncon- 
scious use of the word ‘triumph.’ This is 
a poor excuse instead of a good reason. 
For there is no need to explain away a pun 
loaded with contempt. The cheapening 
bathos of the ambiguous ‘triumph’ is the 
perfect expression of Antony’s sour grapes 
of failure. It reduces the Roman victory, 
the possible military triumph, and Cleo- 
patra’s betrayal to the triviality of a game 
of cards. 

The grapes were sour for Cassius too, and 
he says of Caesar ‘ His coward lips did from 
their colour fly ’** when he tries to persuade 
Brutus that revolution is his duty. Again 
Whiter explains that there has been an un- 
fortunate accident: Shakespeare was misled 
by the military associations of the word 
coward and also by the fact that he is des- 
cribing a soldier. And again the dramatic 
effect is ignored. There is no muddle, no 
unconscious betrayal. Shakespeare is speak- 
ing, in inversion, of lips flying from colours 
as well as of colour flying from lips. It is 
a description loaded with the venom of the 
describer who cannot say outright that 
Caesar is a coward but who has to talk, not 
very relevantly, about Caesar’s susceptibility 
to fever. The pun allows the attack to be 
made obliquely—it presents, sustains and 
justifies the reason for its own existence. 

Whiter is continually missing the point of 
the poetry. But he does more. He fails to 
give a satisfactory answer to the obvious 
and insistent question which asserts itself 
every time he explains away a dramatically 
effective association. Why should Shake- 
speare be entangled and betrayed by what 
fails to entangle and betray us? Why, after 
the betrayal, was he blind to consequences 
which hit us—or Whiter—in the eye? 

Whiter is clever enough to attempt to 
parry. The poet, he says, is at a dis- 
advantage. He is carried on so rapidly and 
impetuously by the excitement of creation 
that he cannot be on his guard against this 
ambush of accidental association. ‘If, he 
argues, ‘in the ordinary exertions of the un- 
derstanding, the force of such an association 
has been found so powerful and extensive, 
it may surely be concluded, that its influence 
would predominate with absolute authority 


** Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, scene xiv. 
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over the vigorous workings of a wild and 
fertile imagination.” 

This gives the game away. The wheel has 
come full circle. Only the lack of any con- 
cept of creative imagination can explain the 
popular critical dabbling with unconscious 
association, and now when the associationist 
explanation begins to totter the familiar 
notion of ‘ natural’ genius or imagination’s 
woodnotes wild, is brought in as reinforce- 
ment. Whiter’s side-glance at the ‘active’ 
power meant nothing: his ingenuity of 
analysis, his healthy contempt for theory 
without illustration and his eye and ear for 
verbal relationship are just so many wasted 
critical gifts which have been used only to 
demonstrate that the difference between the 
poet and the ordinary man is that the poet 
has less conscious control over words. 

BARBARA Harpy. 

2 Op. cit., p. 64. 


‘MACBETH’: SOME FURTHER 
CONJECTURES 


III, 1, 18. Macbeth asks Banquo— 


Ride you this afternoone? 
Ban. I, my good Lord. : 
Macb. We should have else desir’d your good 


advice 

(Which stil] hath been both grave, and 
prosperous) 

In this dayes Councell: 
morrow. 


Malone said that had Shakespeare written 
‘take,’ he would have added it: this (I suggest) 
is exactly what Shakespeare did write. When 
the last letter of a word is the same as the 
first letter of the next word, as in the case 
of ‘it to’ (take it tomorrow)’ they tend to 
merge into a single sound, e.g. ‘ it to” became 
‘i’ to,’ so that it was very easy for the ear 
to miss the word ‘it’ altogether. There is a 
somewhat similar error, V, 3, 39, where in 
setting up ‘cure her’ (ku-er her), the Folio 
compositor failed to hear (so omitted) her, 
which, however, was included in Folio 2. So 
the correct reading is— 

wee'le tak’t to morrow. 

Macbeth did not want ‘to take tomorrow,’ 
but Banquo’s ‘ good advice’ (‘it’). Compare 
IV, 2, 67, ‘If you will take a homely man’s 
advice,—which parallel passage supports 
my emendation. 

III, 2, 27, Lady Macbeth admonishes her 
husband— 


Gentle my Lord, sleeke o’re your rugged Lookes, 
Be a and Joviall among your Guests to 
Night. 


but wee’le take to 
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Macb. So shall I Love, and so I pray be you: 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo, 

Present him Eminence, both with Eye and 

Tongue: 

Unsafe the while, that wee must Jave 

Our Honors in these flattering streames, 

And make our Faces Vizards to our Hearts, 

Disguising what they are. 
Marshall says Steevens thought that some. 
thing had been omitted from the text after 
the words ‘ Unsafe the while,’ and suggested 
Shakespeare might have written ‘ Unsafe the 
while it is for us, that we.’ Marshall fol. 
lows that up with two suggestions of his 
own, viz. ‘ Unsafe, alas! we rest the while 
that we,’ and ‘ Unsafe we needs must rest 
the while that we’; Clarke and Dover Wil. 
son are substantially in agreement with 
Steevens. Malone, Knight and White pass 
‘Unsafe the while’ without comment. 

_ Macbeth is asking for his wife’s co-opera- 
tion: that she should be ‘ jovial’ and flatter. 
ing to Banquo, so that he will suspect 
nothing. He did not think he was ‘ unsafe, 
for in lines 40/44 he hints that Banquo will 
be killed ‘ere the bat has flown,’ therefore, 
emendation is necessary. Probably the line 
should read 


Vouchsafe the while that we must lave 


Vouchsafe means grant (Schmidt). Compare 
‘T. G. Verona,’ IV, 2, 121, ‘ Vouchsafe me 
yet your picture for my love,’ ‘ L. L. Lost; 
V, 2, 205, *‘ Vouchsafe bright moon, and 
these thy stars to shine,’ and ‘Troi. and 
Cres.’ III, 1, 64,‘ My lord, will you vouchsafe 
me a word?’ 

III, 2, 46. Macbeth says— 

Come, seeling Night, 
Skarfe up the tender Eye of pittifull Day, 
ight thickens, 

And the Crow makes Wing to th’ Rookie Wood: 
Malone quotes (presumably with approval) 
Steevens, who says ‘Rooky’ may mean 
damp. It is only a North country variation 
of dialect from reeky: but it may mean a 
wood abounding with rooks, a ‘ rookery. 
Staunton, White and Knight pass ‘ rooky’ 
without comment. Clarke says ‘the long 
flight of crows that troop at close of day 
to their nests—rooks returning to their 
rookery,’ but crows (unlike rooks) do not 
fly in long flocks; nor do crows shew any 
great preference for woods frequented by 
rooks. Marshall considers ‘ Rooky wood 
may mean, here, the wood into which the 
crow went to rook or roost.’ Chambers says 
‘A rooky wood is not a rookery, but might 
be interpreted ‘ full of rooks.’ Dover Wilson 
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thinks ‘ rooky’ may be a misprint of reeky. 
Perhaps Shakespeare wrote— 


And the Crow makes Wing to th’ Murkie Wood: 


The wood was murky as it was twilight. 
Lady Macbeth used the same adjective 
V, 1, 34, ‘ Out damned spot: out I say. One: 
Two: Why then ’tis time to doo’t. Hell is 
murky.’ In her delirium she was asking for 
the dark: she wanted light to thicken. 
Compare murkie 
rookie 

The error was facilitated by there being no 
long strokes in the first three letters of either 
word. 

Ill, 4, 100. Macbeth again addresses 
Banquo’s ghost— 

What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian Beare, 

The arm’d Rhinoceros, or th’ Hircan Tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and my firme Nerves 

Shall never tremble. Or be alive againe, 

And dare me to the Desart with thy Sword: 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest mee 

The Baby of a Girle. 
Re the italicized words: Malone says ‘ in- 
habit’ is a manifest error, which Pope cor- 
rected to ‘inhibit’; and that Steevens added 
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“the slight but happy emendation ‘ then’ to 
‘thee,’ and with these two corrections the 
passage is rendered clear and easy.” White 
follows Malone. Marshall says the only 
question is whether the comma should be 
retained after ‘then’: he decides to follow 
Folios 2, 3 and 4, which shift it to follow 
‘inhabit’; White does likewise. Staunton’s 
view is ‘if then trembling, I keep house’: 
Clarke’s ‘If trembling I remain within 
doors’: Chambers ‘If trembling I remain, 
stay where Iam’: Dover Wilson ‘ If I then 
harbour a single tremor.’ Knight quotes 
Horne Tooke who denounced ‘ Inhibit thee.’ 
Thus, it appears that Knight, Staunton, 
Clarke and Chambers are in agreement. 

I suggest that the Folio version is cor- 
rect, the meaning being ‘If I permit fear 
to lodge in my breast.’ ‘Trembling’ is 
a noun as in Coriolanus, IV, 6, 119, 
‘You've brought a trembling upon Rome, 
Compare ‘O thou that dost inhabit in my 
breast’ (Two Gent. Verona, V, 4, 7) and 
whose strong corruption inhabits our frail 
blood.’ (Tw. Night, III, 4, 390). 

HowarD PARSONS. 


CIVIL WAR CLAIMS, BERKSWELL, WARWICKSHIRE, 1646 
(Continued from page 28) 


folio 6 


Thomas Flayle hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine (Rich) 


Turtons soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 


The said Thomas hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Wells 


soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 


The said Tho: Flayle hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 


Harvies soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 


He hath also suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Chesseways 
soldiers under the com(m)and of S(i)r William Breerton 
The said Flayle hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Cheshers 


soldiers 
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The said Tho: Flayle hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 
Millers soldiers 

he hath further suffered by free quarteringe of Reformadoes under 
the comand of Collonell Saunderson 

The said Thomas Flayle hath paid for excise unto Mr Lord of Warr 
The said Thomas Flayle hath paid for excise Mr Harwell of Coventrie 
Henry Butler hath lent & delivered in proposition money to Mr Robert 
Graysbrooke to the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 

The said Henry Butler hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 
(Rich) Turtons Soldiers att sev(er)all tymes 

The said Henry hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Yates 
soldiers 

The said Henry Butler hath suffered by free q(uar)teringe of Captaine 
Acocks soldiers at 

tymes 
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(torn hath also suffered by free quarteringe of (Cap)taine Chesse- £6. a CHA 
here) ways soldiers under the com(m)and (of) (Si)r William “ 
Breerton 100 Dat 
folio 7 SC 
The said Henry Butler hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 0 
Chesshers soldiers 03 4 re 
The said Henry Butler hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine we 
Millwards soldiers 010 0 Doc 
Leonard Radford hath suffered by free quarteringe of sev(er)all F 
Captaines soldiers whose names he knowes not and att divers sev(e)rall M 
tymes to the damage of 2 6 8 I¢ 
Henry Saule hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Acocks ~ 
soldiers sev(er)all tymes 5 eS Fia 
The said Henry hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine mn 
Easterikke soldiers an Easom Captaine 013 4 7 
Richard Humfery hath lent and delive(re)d in p(ro)position money F 
to Mr Robert Graysbrooke to the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 40 0 , 
The said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Spicers Pra 
soldiers 09 0 G e 
The said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine (Rich) C 
Turtons soldiers 0 6 8 HAR 
Ite(m) suffered by free quarteringe of other Captaines soldiers whose R 
names he knoweth not 1 0 0 Hoo 
(Signed) Tymothy Woodcock Gilbert Docker a 
George Mathewe Richard Reanes 
Henry Butler Richard Bo.... (torn here) 5 
Edwarde Flynte Rob(er)t Bol.... Huy 
folio 8 How 
Gregory Daby hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Chesse- KYM 
ways soldiers 100 « 
for quarteringe of Captain Squiers soldiers under the comannd of S(i)r th 
W(illia)m Breerton 010 0 Litt 
the said Gregory hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine “| 
Saunders soldiers 0 3 4 
the said Gregory hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Acocks s% da 
soldiers 1 
the said Gregory Daby hath suffered in free quarteringe of Captaine en 
Millers soldiers besides the keepinge of the Court of Guarde att his - 
house and beinge very unreasonable in their carriage & behaviour in ine 
his house whilest they tarried there 410 0 Mar 
the said Gregory hath suffered by free quarteringe of the Reformadoes 1. 
under the com(m)and of Collonell Saunderson 100 Mat 
John Whitehead hath lent & delivered in p(ro)position money to Mr W 
Robert Graysbrooke for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 2 0.8 he 
the said John Whitehead hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine we 
Millwards soldiers 1, 2oam Miu 
The following abbreviations have been BursHoppe, Richard. Collector of “Pole sul 
used to save space: Money.” — PALS 
FQ. = Free quartering of troops. BOULES...... of Coventry. Provide “a Rap 
PM. = “Proposition money” for the cart for the Scotts. Rear 
Parliamentary service, a loan, whether Bo...... Richard. Signatory. of 
returnable or not is not mentioned. BOL. occu Robert. Signatory. REF\ 
1. Butter, Henry. Signatory. FQ. Lends § Sr, 
BASNETT, Thomas, Mr. Receiver of PM. PM. sul 
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CHAMBERLEYN, Richard, Esq. Receiver of 
“Pole money.” 

Dasy, Gregory. FQ. ‘“Captaine Miller’s 
soldiers besides the keeping of the Court 
of Guarde att his house beinge very un- 
reasonable in their carriage and behaviour 
whilest they tarried there.” 

Docker, Gilbert. Signatory. Pays excise. 


FQ. (c) Witnessed Wills of Goodier 
Mathew, pr. 1658 William Fisher, pr. 
1650/1. 


FisHeR, William. Lends PM. Will pr. 
1650/1 pr. PCC. Grey 21. 

FLAYLE, Thomas. FQ. Pays excise. 

Funt, Edward. Signatory. FQ. Lends 
PM. A constable, 1643.(d) 

ForrEST, Francis, of Kenilworth. FQ. to 
Lt. Gen. “ Crumwell.” Lends PM. 

FynNneES, Samuel. FQ. 

GRAYSBROOK, Robert, Mr. (Gresbeack, 
Gresbruck). Collector of PM. 

HARWELL. Mr. of 
Receiver of excise. 

Hooke, Thomas. FQ. “for a mare 
which the Scotts took from him, for 
geares, collers and other furniture lost in 
that service.” 

HumFery, Richard. FQ. Lends PM. A 
constable, 1645.(d) 

HumFery, William. Lends PM. 

KyMBERLEY, George. Loses horses and cart 
“on voyage to Worcester” and “a mare 
that was shott at Tamworth.” 

Litton, Robert, Sir. FQ. Lends PM. 
“hath lent one and thirtie horses, besides 
... beinge plundered twice ...... his 
damage was so greate that we are not able 
to judge of the same.” 

LARD eis ius Mr. of Warwick. Receiver of 
excise. 

Lynes, Andrews. Lends PM. 

MATHEWE, George, Gent. Signatory. FQ. 
Lends PM. 

MATHEWE, Goodier, Gent. FQ. Plundered. 
Will pr. 1658. PCC. Wootton. 139. 

MayowE, Joseph. A constable of Berks- 
well. Collector of ‘‘ Pole Money.” 

MILLINGTON, Walden, Mr. Receiver of 
subsidy. 

PALMER, George, Gent. 
money.” 

RaDFoRD, Leonard. FQ. 

REANES, Richard. Signatory. A constable 
of Berkswell. Lends PM. 

Reeve, William, Mr. Receiver of subsidy. 
St. NicHoLtas, John, Mr. Receiver of 

subsidy. 


Coventry. 


see eee 


Receiver of “ Pole 
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SAULE, Henry. FQ. 

SLOUGH, Thomas. 
constable, 1645.(d) 

SmiTH, Ann, widow. Lends PM. 

SYWELL, Richard. ’ 

WALKER, Richard, Mr. 
Receiver of subsidy. 

WHEIGHAM, Oliver, Mr. Receiver of 
“ Brittish taxe,”’ and “ Thomas Fairfax, 
his taxe.” 

WHITEHEAD, John. FQ. Lends PM. A 
constable and Churchwarden, 1646.(d) 
WHITHALL, William, Mr. of Oldbury.(f) 

Receiver of subsidy. 
Woopcock, Tymothy. Signatory. 


FQ. Lends PM. A 


of Fillongley.(e) 


z 
ACocK, Capt. 
BARKER, Col. 
BREERTON, William, Sir. ?(1604-1661) Bart. 
DNB. 


Brooke, Lord. See GREVILLE. 
BURGOYNE, Major. Governor of Kenilworth 
Castle, July 1645 to April 1646. Receiver 


of weekly tax for maintenance of 
garrison. 
CHESSEWAY. Capt. under Sir William 
Breerton. 


Co_LeEs, Lieut. 
CRUMWELL, Lieut. Gen. 
(1599-1658) DNB. 

EASTER, Capt. 

EASTRICK, Capt. (Easterick, Esterikke) “an 
easom captaine.” The meaning is not 
clear, not in OED or Webster. 

FAIRFAX, Thomas. C. in C. 1645. 3 B. 
Fairfax of Cameron (1612-1671) DNB. 

DENBIGH, Earl of. See FEILDING. 

FEILDING, Basil. C. in C., Midlands 1643-5. 
2 Earl of Denbigh (a1608-1675) DNB. 

Foxe, Col. 

GREVILLE, Robert. k. at Lichfield. 
Brooke (1608-1643) DNB. 

HAWKESWORTH, Major. 

Harvie, Capt. 

Hutton, Capt. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas, Sir. 

MILLER, Capt. 

MILLWARD, Capt. 

NEEDHAM, John, Capt. 


Oliver Cromwell 


2 B. 


Governor of Kenil- 


worth Castle, May 1643 to July 1645. 
Receiver of weekly tax for maintenance 
of garrison. 
PoTTeErR, Capt. 
SAUNDERS, Capt. 
SAUNDERSON, Col. 
madoes.” 


Commander of “ refor- 
OED gives this as “an officer 
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left without a command (owing to the 
‘reforming’ or disbandment of his com- 
pany) but retaining his full rank or 
seniority, and receiving half or full pay.” 
This does not seem quite adequate for 
the above use. 

SPICER, Capt. under Sir William Breerton. 

SQUIERS, Capt. 

TurTON, Richard, Capt. 

WacstTaFF, Capt. 

WELLS, Capt. 


YATES, Capt. R. C. GALE. 


Notes: 

@) P.R.O., E.179/194/321. 

b) Berkswell, in Solihull division of the hundreds 
of Helingford, Warwickshire. 6 miles W.N.W. 
from Coventry. [These two notes (a), (b) should 
have come at the foot of Pp. 24. Ep.] 

(c) A Gilbert Docker, possibly the above, petitioned 
the Warwick Sessions, 1633, for compensation 
for loss of house, goods and household stuff to 
the value of over £40, by fire. 

In 1641, Gilbert Docker and others are pre- 
sented for selling ale without a license at 
Berkswell. 

In 1678, a Gilbert Docker, yeoman and weaver, 
of Berkswell, son of Gilbert Docker, made his 


Will. (Coventry & Lichfield). 

There are several generations of Gilbert 
Dockers at Berkeswell, not always easy to 
distinguish. 


Sessions 


Books). 

(d) In 1645, the inhabitants of Berkswell com- 
plained that Thomas Carr and Edward Flynt 
having been constables in the year 1643, and 
Thomas Slough and Thomas Etherington in 
1644, and Thomas Docker and Richard Hum- 
fery in 1645, and John Whitehead and Thomas 
Mayowe in 1646, did without the consent of the 
said inhabitants abate the tenants and occupiers 
of lands and occupants. 

(d) In 1645 “divers of the inhabitants of 
Berkswel] ”” made complaint at the Warwick 
Sessions “‘that the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor of that parish for the time being 
are receivers of the rents of the lands given and 
disposed of to and for the use and benefit of the 
poor of that parish and that Thomas Carr and 
Edward Flynt having benn constables in the 
year of our Lord God 1643 and Thomas Slough 
and Thomas Etherington in the year 1644 and 
Richard Humfrey and Thomas Docker in the 

ear 1645 and John Whitehead and Thomas 

ayowe being also churchwardens in the year 
of our Lord God 1646 did without the consent 
of the said inhabitants abate the tenants and 
occupiers of the said land in those 4 years the 
sum of 17 li 16s of the rents of the said lands 
although the said lands are set at very reasonable 
rents for want of which said sum the poor of the 
said parish are in danger to perish.” 

(Warwick County Records. Sessions Books). 

(e) Fillongley, in Atherstone division of the hundred 
of Hemlingford, Warwickshire. 64 miles N.N.W. 
from Coventry. 

(f) ag ag © in parish of Manceter, 4 miles N.W. 
by W. from Coventry. 


(See: Warwicks. County Records. 
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NICHOLAS STAPHORST: 
CHEMICAL OPERATOR TO THE 
SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES 


GINCE the publication of the notes op 

Staphorst’s teachers (cxcvii. 390, 481, 
546) further information in the Sloane MSS, 
in the British Museum has come to my notice, 
In Sloane MS. 2088 f. 144 there is a life of 
what must obviously be his father, Nicholas 
Staphorst, by S. Schellhammer. It is a short 
obituary, describing its subject as ‘ Pastor 
Aedis Johannitane Hamburgensis.’ 

That Nicholas Staphorst, who became 
Chemical Operator to the Society of Apothe- 
caries, was educated abroad seems evident 
from the character of his English style. A 
letter of his to Hans Sloane, dated 22 June 
1689, can be found in Sloane MSS. 4036 f. 54, 
It reads: 

Sir, 

I calld this morning betwine 6 & 7 att 
your lodging but was nott so successfull as 
to ffinde you att home. I cam upon an 
errant ffrom my wiffe viz: She understand- 
ing that ye Lady Dutchesse off Albemarle! 
wants a woman, & knowing that you have 
great interest there, She desires you, to 
recommend a kindswoman off owrs, Anna 
Orton, who is verry fitt ffor such an 
imploiment, & knows very well watt 
belongs to it: in soe doing you will still 
add to your former obligations. 

I am 
your ff & s 
Nicolaus Staphorst 

Lon: June 22 

Ao 1689 

These For Dr. Hans Sloane at his Lodgings 

att ye signe off the Leopard ove against 

St. Clements Church withouth Temple bart 

in ye Strand. 

This was the letter of someone who was 
obviously quite friendly with Sloane, and that 
friendship must have been partly due to the 
fact that Staphorst had published three years 
before, his Officina Chymica Londiniensis, 
sive exacta notitia medicamentorum Spagyr- 
corum, quae apud Aulam Societatis Pharma 
ceuticae Londin. praeparantur, et venalia 
prostant. Consilio Pharmacopaeorum ¢é 
approbatione Collegii Medicorum Londiner- 
sium exhibitum. Opera et Studio N. Stap 

1 Widow of Christopher Monck, second Duke of 
Albemarle (1653-1688) whose physician Sloane had 


been in Jamaica, and with whom he had returned 
to England. 
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horst (London, 1685),? at the time when 
Sloane was living with and learning from 
Thomas Sydenham, and in the very year 
when Sloane became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

It was the Royal Society which formed 
the subject of Staphorst’s next extant letter 
to Sloane, which can be found in Sloane 
MSS. 4638 f. 269: 

From ye enclosed* you will understand, 

that Dr. Pragestus (how would faine be 

chosen undersecretary to ye Royal Society) 
desires mee to speack a good word to you 
for him, you being ye only gentleman that 
can help him to it. Hee is a very honest 
man & learned in languages, he is pretty 
well in years, & such a place would be 
baculis senectutis to him. I need not use 
any argument to persuade you to promote 
this kindnesse, well knowing, that 
naturaly you are enclined to doe good to 

these that want your assistance. As I 

have allways One my owne accompt suffi- 

ciently experienced, which although I can 
not thankfully acknowledge in deeds, as 

I ought to doe, yet shall I never forget, 

while I live. I hope you will favor mee in 

this my request & still heape up your good 
favours. 
I am 
your 
servant at command 
Nic: Staphorst 

London Nov: 24 Ano 1701. 

I thanck God I am pretty well recovered, 

& want nothing but straught. 


Hans Sloane was particularly able to 
forward this request of Staphorst’s, for 
since 1693 he had been secretary of the 
Royal Society, and as such, was brought into 
intimate contact with most of the leading 
scientists of his day. One of these was 
James Petiver,* another apothecary, whose 
collections and correspondence he later 
purchased. So it is not surprising that one 
finds more Staphorstiana among Petiver’s 
letters in the Sloane MSS., and these tell 
us that Nicholas Staphorst had a son and 


. Three copies of this, with manuscript notes, are 
in the British ‘Museum, together with another work 
obviously derived from it entitled Metallorum et 
Mineralium Praeparationes. 

*Pragestus’s letter to Staphorst was dated the 
same day (24 November 1701) asking ‘ Rogabis ut 
me commendet Regali Societati Greshamenti, ut me 
subsecretarium suum deligant.’ Staphorst’s prompt- 
Ress in writing to Sloane shows some efficiency. 

James Petiver (1663-1718); see D.N.B. xlv. 85. 
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namesake, who was one of Petiver’s 
innumerable foragers. This Nicholas Stap- 
horst Junior, who might almost be called 
Nicholas Staphorst III, was absent in India 
at the time his father was soliciting Hans 
Sloane on Dr. Pragestus’s behalf, as the fol- 
lowing letters show. The first, which can be 
found in Sloane MSS. 4063 f. 39, ran: 
Worthy Sir, 

On Fryday the 2nd of August 1700 
we arrived att the Cape of Good Hope 
Having a very Healthy voyage nott one 
man being sick since we came from Eng- 
land and delivered your things safely for 
to Mr. Starenburg® and was very civily 
entertained by him, butt before we put in 
here one of her. Olden[ __] bottles broke 
in my chest, my chest breaking its lashings 
= the other I delivered very safely to 

im. 

Sir I must desire to be excused in nott 
performing my promise in gathering a 
collection for you my time being very 
short on shore nott being above twelve 
hours otherwise I should have done my 
best but Mr. Staremburg has promised 
me to use all means to satisfy your 
curiosity during my stay on shore I have 
not seen above 12 English plants & them 
I desired him particularly to send to you. 
Sir I shall use all means to be serviceable 
to you or any of my brother simplers. 

This being all at present, I remain 

your devoted servant 
N. Staphorst 
From the Cape of Good Hope the 5 Day 
of August 1700. 
Pray give my humble service to Mr. 
Doody® and all my brothers. 


The second, written some three months 
later, can be found at f. 51, and runs: 


Worthy Sir, 
I make bold to trouble you with a line 


5 John Starrenburg’s own letters to Petiver can 
be found in Sloane MSS 4063 ff. 61, 71, 74. 84, 
121, 122, 153, 161, 213, 215, 238; and 4064 ff. 
105, 204. 

* Samuel] Doody (1656-1706) another apothecary. 
He assisted om in the preparation of the Historia 
Plantarum (vol. iii 1704) and himself became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Young Staphorst’s 
especial mention of him was due to the fact that 
Doody was curator of the Apothecaries Garden 
at Chelsea—a post he had held since 1693. H. 
Field and R. H. Semple, Memoirs of the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea (London, 1878) pp. 17-22. It is 
also worth noting that Staphorst’s letter has been 
endorsed under the signature ‘ Son to ye Chymicall 
Operator to Apothecaries hall.’ 
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or 2 which is to let you know that I have 
not been unmindful of you and have 
made almost my whole business while I 
was ashore at Callicut to oblidge you with 
a collection both of shells and plants & 
had gott a very fine one, butt going on 
board att night was unfortunately over- 
sett in a canner and was like to have been 
drowned nott only lose the collection butt 
other things which I had in the canner 
butt notwithstanding I shall not be for- 
getfull of you I can find no opportunity 
as yet to convey your things to Mr. Heard- 
son’ as yett, nor doubt I shail not by reason 
of ye great disturbances between the old 
company and ye New, for which reason 
ye New will not suffer us to come on shore, 
this being all at present. 
I remain your freind and servant 
Nich: Staphorst. 

From on board ye Tavistock now ride- 
ing in Swally Hole near Surat. Nov. ye 7 
1700. 


These letters show that the activity of 
the late seventeenth century apothecaries 
was considerable, and that the Chemical 
Operator of their laboratory and his son 
should not be forgotten in any assessment 
made of the importance of that activity. 
After all, he did teach Hans Sloane.* 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


* John Heardson of Surat. whose ra . po 
can be found in Sloane MSS 3321 ff. 

* E. Edwards, Lives of the Founders by ag British 
Museum (London, 1870) i 275; J. T. Smith, ‘A 


Review of the Life of Sir Hans Sloane’ in Johns 
gad Hospital Bulletin (Baltimore, 1913) 


DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLISH PROSE 
READING 


DAM SMITH once remarked that 
“Johnson knew more books than any 
man alive.” We know a good deal about 
his reading-habits, of his “ peculiar facility 
in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
book, without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end,”? of his 
“slovenly and careless” treatment of 
books,® of his reading at table‘ and while 
travelling,’ “ quite lost to company.”* With- 


sane A Fas 
2 [bi 


ne ii. 192. 
* Life, iii. 284-5. 

* e.g. ‘Life, i. 465. 
* Piozzi, 166. 
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out dwelling any further on these familiar 
characteristics, | propose in this article to 
review a major part of Johnson’s reading 
by trying to judge from extant evidence 
what he did read and to trace (as is often 
possible) details of titles and authorship. | 
have only taken his reading of plays, poetry, 
and the classics into consideration in. 
cidentally, my main preoccupation being 
with what might come under the general 
heading of prose books in English. 

Ample though the material may seem, it 
must be remembered that a complete survey 
is impossible. Johnsonian documentation is 
rich, but the reading-record of a man who 
lived two centuries ago is bound to be 
deficient. We will never know every detail 
of his book-borrowing, his browsing in 
book-shops, or his reading in the King’s 
library or on his visits to Oxford. What 
books he dipped into while helping to com. 
pile the Harleian Catalogue can never be 
more than a matter for speculation. These 
reservations must be made, yet it is comfort. 
ing to reflect that, with so much evidence 
available, there is a good chance that not 
much of significance escaped recording 
somewhere. 

I must make two further qualifications. 
Johnson’s reading of the Bible itself—which 
was life-long and intensive—is not con- 
sidered here, though I deal with his textual 
and theological studies. Secondly, I refer 
often to the Catalogue of books he possessed 
at the time of his death. Doubtless a fair 
number of these had been claimed by 
legatees before the sale: and I do not forget 
that the presence of a book on a man’s 
shelves is by no means always proof that 
he has read it. This possibility should be 
borne in mind whenever the Catalogue is 
quoted, although there is often corrobora- 
tive evidence of reading from another 
source.’ 


DICTIONARIES 


In the compilation of his own Dictionary, 
Johnson used that “stupendous monument 
of learning and industry.”* the Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic, and Icelandic compendium of G. 
Hickes,’ R. Ainsworth’s Latin-English dic- 


’T have not attempted to give references to every 
mention of each book, but have tried to select the 
one or two which seem to provide the clearest 
indication of reading. 

* D.N.B., art. ‘ Hickes.’ 

: Linguarum veterum_ septentrionalium thesaurus 
. (1703-5). (Cat. 89.) 
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tionary,’® and E. Lye’s Gothic Gospels, with 
notes and grammar." He quoted (under 
saffron) from J. Davies’ Welsh-Latin dic- 
tionary:*? later on, he was one of the sub- 
scribers to W. Shaw’s Gaelic dictionary™ 
and had a copy of Shaw’s other book on 
the same language.’* For etymologies, he 
depended chiefly upon Skinner’ and 
Junius,’* and we know that he used an inter- 
leaved working-copy of Bailey’s dictionary.'’ 
Of earlier English dictionaries, he quoted 
from those of E. Phillips’* (e.g. under bull- 
finch) and B. Martin'® (under camera 
obscura and cessionary), and he owned a 
copy of T. Holyoake’s.”° 

His (first) edition of J. Minsheu’s polyglot 
dictionary*' dealt with eleven languages. He 
quoted Mauger’s French grammar” under 
govern. He had Altieri’s** and Baretti’s* 
Italian dictionaries, and contributed to the 
latter's Italian text-book.?*> The Catalogue 
shows he had quite a small collection of 
Dutch dictionaries—e.g. those of Hexham,”* 
Sewel,?” Buys, and Ludwig.”* Sewel’s is 
interesting, since it contains illustrative 
sentences—e.g. onderzaat, “‘a subject,” has, 
in addition to the definition, the Dutch 
“Zyne onderzaaten stonden tegen hem op,” 
and the English “His subjects rose up 
against him.” R. Bluteau’s Portuguese-Latin 


on _—— linguae_ Latinae compendiarius 
6). 
“ee Evangeliorum Versio Gothica 


" Antiquae Linguae_ Britannicae Dictionarium 
Duplex (1632). 

.,"A_Galic and English Dictionary (1780), (Life, 

ili, 488: Cat. 325). 
“An Analysis of the Gaelic language (1778), 

(Life, iii. 707, 488: Cat. 67). 

(167 . Skinner, Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae 
“F, Junius, Etymologicum Anglicanum (1743). 
"N. Bailey, An universal etymological English 

Dictionary (1721, but Johnson used 1730 edit.). 
“New World of Wordes (1658). 

* Lingua Britannica Reformata (1749). 

* A large dictionary (1677), (Cat. 312). 

"The Guide into Tongues (1617), (Cat. 312). 

* Mr. Mauger’s French Grammar . . . (1656). 

* Italian Dictionary (1725), (Cat. 63). 

“A Dictionary of the English and Italian 
Languages (1760), (Cat. 439). 

* An Introduction to the Italian Language (1755). 

*H. Hexham, Copious English and Nether- 
duytch Dictionarie (English-Dutch, 1648: Dutch- 
English, 1658: pub. Rotterdam), (Cart. 639). 

"W. Sewel, A Large Dictionary of English- 
Dutch (1691), and A Compendious Guide to the 
Low Dutch Language (1700), reprinted together, 
1708. (Cat. 638.) 

*C. Ludwig, Englisch-teutsch-franzésisches lexi- 
kon, Leipzig, 1706. (Cat. 639.) 
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dictionary”® (which Johnson quoted under 
cimeter), “autorizado com exemplos dos 
melhores escritores Portuguezes e Latinos,” 
suggests a closer comparison with the plan 
of Johnson’s own dictionary; this latter 
shows that he also used Pineda’s Spanish- 
English work.*° 

In addition to E. Chamber’s Cyclo- 
paedia,** several “vocational” vocabu- 
laries** can be traced in the Dictionary, and, 
finally, there is evidence that Johnson knew 
three of Ray’s word-lists.** 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
CLASSICS 


This article is not directly concerned with 
Greek and Latin authors, but Johnson’s 
acquaintance with English books related to 
classical themes might properly be noted. 
He recommended Blackwall’s IJntroduc- 
tion,** and quoted from Baker On Learn- 
ing,®®> Felton on Reading the Classics,** and 
Spence’s treatise on mythology*®’ in the 
Dictionary: he was concerned with Char- 
lotte Lennox’s translation of Brumoy’s 
Greek Theatre:** knew Swift’s contribution 


to the “ancient and modern” con- 
troversy:** and quoted Addison*® and 
Arbuthnot*' on medals and coins. He had 


a copy of Foster’s book on accent,‘? and 
quoted from Clarke’s Latin grammar** and 


** Vocabulario Portuguez e Latino .. . (8 tom, 
Coimbra; Lisboa, 1712-21). 
°° Spanish-English Dictionary (1740), quoted 


under becafico. 

** 1728. Johnson used 1741 edit. (Cat. 487.) 

*? (i) A military Dictionary. . . . Third Edition 
. . . To which is added a Sea Dictionary . . . (1708); 
(ii) The Farrier’s and Horseman's Dictionary 
ade (iii) Builder’s Dictionary. . . . (1734), (Cat. 


). 

** (i) A Collection of English Proverbs (1670). 
(Cat. 27); (ii) Dictionariolum Trilingue (1675), Sth 
edit. as Nomenclator Classicus (1706), (Life, ii. 
361); (iii) A Collection of English Words (1674), 
(Life, ii. 91). 

** A Blackwall, An Introduction to the Classics 
(1718), (Life, iv. 311). 

**T. Baker, Reflections upon Learning (1700— 
2nd. edit.). 

°*H. Felton, A Dissertation on Reading the 
Classics, and forming a Just Style (1713: 1715 with 
additions), (Cowley, 201). 

*? J. Spence, Polymetis (1747). 

** 1759. (Cat. 64.) 

** The Battle of the Books (1704), (Swift, 29). 

“* Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient 

Coins, 


Medals (1721). 

“Tables of Ancient Weights, and 
Measures (1727). (Cat. 273.) 

‘2 J, Foster, An Essay on the different Nature of 
Accent . . . (Eton, 1762). (Cat. 26.) 

- on A new grammar of the Latin tongue 
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Lily’s grammar construed.“* Baker on 
Tacitus,*® Addison on Virgil,** and Dryden’s 
Life of Plutarch*’ might be mentioned. His 
library contained some edition of King 
Alfred’s Orosius:** he quoted the other 
translation by the King of Boethius:** and 
seemed to know Chaucer’s Boethius, too.*° 
His acquaintance with English translations 
of the classics was by no means small, but 
since they were mostly in verse, I confine 
myself to a representative list in a 
footnote.** 


““W. Hayne, Lilies Rules construed (1642). 
Quoted under dodkin. 

““R. Baker, Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus 
(1642, translated from Malvezzi), (Cat. 72) 

** An Essay on Virgil’s Georgics (1697). 

*' In Plutarch’s Lives (1683-6). (Dryden, 6.) 

“*(2) ed. D. Barrington, The Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion from the Historian Orosius, —_ with an 
English Translation (1773). (Cat. 

(2?) ed. C. Rawlinson (1698). 

** Idler, 69. 


5} HOMER: - Chapman, The Whole Works 
(c. 1612), (D). Pope, The Iliad (1715-20), and 
The Odyssey (is. 26), (Pope, 345-55). 

LUCAN: N. Rowe, ’ Pharsalia (1718), (Rambler, 
Lv: de ay Pharsalia (1627), (Cowley, 197). 

LUCIAN: T. Francklin, The Works (1780), (Cat. 


). 

VIRGIL: T. Phaer, The nyne fyrst Bookes of 
the Eneidos . . . (1562), (Dryden, 344). T. May, 
Virgil’s Georgicks Englished (1628), (Idler, 69), 
(D—quoted under aldern). J. Dryden, The Works 
(1697), (Dryden, 303 et seqq.). C. Pitt, The Aeneid 
oe Sa 554). 

G. Sandys, Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Evolished (1626), (Idler, 69), (Cat. 356). G. Sewell, 
Ovid’s Me‘amorphoses (1717), (Dryden, 205). J. 
Addison, Ovid’s Metamorphoses Translated (ed. 
Garth, eat red by , (1717), (D). 

JUV R. Stap Bo Juvenal’s Sixteen 
Satyrs ties, " (Dryden, 299). B. a and W. 
Dewey, Juvenal ‘and Feces translated (1673), 
(Dry en, 299), (D). J. Dryden, The Satires of 
Juvenalis . . . Together with the Satires of Persius 
(1693), (Dryden, 299-301). T. Creech, The 13th 
Satire of Juvenal, with notes in the translation by 
Mr. Dryden and other eminent hands (1693). (D.) 

PINDAR: Ss West, The Odes (1749). (D.) 

HESIOD: T. Cooke, The Works (1728), (Life, 


vs 30), 

SENECA: E. Sherburne, The Tragedies (1700), 
(Drvden, 226). 

STATIUS: A. Jove, The First Book of Statius 
Thebais (1712). (D 

HORACE: B. ie, Horace’s Art of Poetry 
(1640). (Idler, 69). 

MARTIAL: J. Elphinston, The Epigrams (1782), 
(Life, iii. 258). 


- NILIUS: T. Creech, The five books (1697), 
VIDA: C. Pitt, Art of Poetry (1725), (Rambler, 


> 
THEOPHRASTUS: EE. Budgell, og Moral 
Characters (1714), (Addison, 44), and: F. Fawkes, 
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ON LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


Johnson’s acquaintance with a number of 
books on education in general*? can be 
established, and his reading reflected his 
interest in language and speech. Ip 
addition to works on the history and philo. 
sophy of language,®* he was familiar with 
books on rhetoric** and with at least three 
English grammars.*> He quoted Holder on 
speech®® on many occasions in the Dic. 
tionary, and his knowledge of Walker’s two 
books on elocution®’ was consistent with his 
interest in the education of the deaf and 


dumb.** A. D. ATKINSON, 
(To be continued) 


The Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, etc. (1760), 
(Piozzi, 32). 

Johnson was also acquainted with the following 
translations from Italian: 

R. Fanshawe, I] Pastor Fido (Guarini), (164, 
(Idler, 69), (D); E. Fairfax, Godfrey of Bulloigne 
(Tasso), (1600), (D); J, Hoole, Jerusalem Delivered 


(Tasso), (1763), (Cat. Orlando  Furioso 
(Ariosto), (1783), (Cat. 187), The Works of 
Metastasio (1767), (Cat. 189); J. Harington, 


Orlando Furioso (1591), (Life, iti. 132); as well as 
with E. Smith’s oe Se Fi gee (Racine), 
(1711), (D); and J. s The Lusiad 
(Camoens), (1776), (Life. iv. 250). 

2 J. Ascham, The Scholemaster (1570), (D); J. 
Milton, Of ._r~ (1644), (Life, iii. 358: D 
Milton: 14); Locke, Some Thoughts concerning 
Education “igsay (Life, ii. 358: D); H. Wotton, 
A_ Philosophicall Surveigh of Education, in 
Reliquiae Wottonianae (1651), (D); C. Cooper, T The 
English Teacher (1687), (D); J. Swift, On Modern 
Education (Intelligencer, ix, 1728), (D). 

8° J. Wilkins, Essay towards a real Character and 
a philosophical Language (1668), (Letter 870: D); 
J. Swift, A Proposal for Correcting, Improving and 
Ascertaining the English Tongue (1712), (Life, ii. 
319: Swift, 40); J. Harris, Hermes, or a philo- 
sophical En uiry comers universal Language 
and universal Grammar (1751), (“I looked into his 
book, and thought he did not understand his own 
system,” Life, iii. 245: and 258: v. 377); A. Bayly, 
Introduction to the Study of Languages (1758), 
(Cat. 44); Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and 
Progress of Language (1773-76), (Life, ii. 259). 

'T. Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique (1553), (D); 
J. Smith, The mysterie of rhetorick unveiled (16517), 
(D): G. Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(1776), (Cat. 506). 

55B. Jonson, English Grammar (1640), (D); J. 
Milton, Accedence anes Grammar (1669), 
(Milton, 106); R. Lowth, A_ short introduction to 
English grammar (1762), (Life, iv. 311 ). 

°° W. Holder, Elements of Speech (1669). 

5? J. Walker, Exercises for Improvement in Elocu- 
tion (1777). (Akenside, 21), and Elements of 
Elocution (1781), (Cat. 188). Cf. also, J. Swift, A 
Complete Collection of Genteel and_ Ingenious 
Conversation (1738), (Swift, 105: D), and G 
Baretti, Easy Phraseololgy for the use of Young 

Ladies (1773). (Cat. 189). 

** Life, v. 399, and Journey, 147-148. 
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*Abbreviations of authorities 
throughout the footnotes: 

Lire. J. Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill- 
Powell (Oxford, i-iv, 1934, v, vi, 1950). 

Cat. A Catalogue of the Valuable Library 
of Books. . . . belonging to Johnson at his 
death (1785; facsimile, London, 1892). 

Hawkins. Sir John Hawkins, The Life of 
Samuel Johnson (London, 1787). 

Piozzi. H. L. Piozzi, Anecdotes of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. S. C. Roberts (Cambridge, 
1932). 

HAZEN. 


quoted 


Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces and 


Dedications, ed. A. T. Hazen (New 
Haven, 1937). 
LetTer(S). The Letters of Samuel Johnson, 


ed. G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1892). 

Journey. S. Johnson, Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, ed. R. W. 
Chapman (Oxford, 1930). 

SHAKESPEARE. Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. 
Sir W. Raleigh (Oxford, 1925). 

D. S. Johnson, A Dictionary of the English 
Language (London, 4th edit., 1773). 

References to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
are made by name of the poet followed 
by para. no. in edit. of G. Birkbeck Hill 
(Oxford, 1905), e.g. Waller, 38: Dryden, 
ll. 


Ascham, Browne, or Cheynel—refer to those 
Lives by Johnson, as in, e.g. Works, ed. 
R. Lynam (London, 1825) iv. 


TWO VARIANTS OF JOHN 
DICKINSON’S “ODE, ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION ” 


E eighteenth century pamphlet A 
Caution; or Reflections on the Present 
Contest Between France and Great-Britain 
contains in its final pages an interesting 
poem entitled “Ode, On The French 
Revolution.”* Ascribed formerly to William 
Duane, but now established as written by 
Dickinson, author of numerous and impor- 
tant documents, letters, and pamphlets in 
America, the piece demonstrates that on 
occasion Dickinson wrote poetry, a fact not 
generally known.? 
_' Anonymous pamphlet, A Caution, or Reflec- 
tions on the Present Contest Between France and 
Great-Britain, printed by Benj. Franklin Bache, 
No. 112, Market-Street [Philadelphia] M,DCC- 
XCVIII. 
* Articles to be published in The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, and in 
American Literature give the nature of the evidence 
Proving Dickinson’s authorship of the pamphlet 
Caution and the poem “Ode, On The 
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A recently discovered manuscript variant 
of the ode, prefaced by Dickinson’s en- 
lightening remarks, shows Bishop Robert 
Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrews the source of Dickinson’s 
inspiration.’ By appending a modified ver- 
sion of the manuscript variant of his 
ode to the pamphlet A Caution in 1798, 
Dickinson intended to supplement and to 
strengthen with the emotional appeal of his 
poem the logic of his arguments in the prose 
essay. 

A simplified version of the earlier 
manuscript variant of the ode appeared 
anonymously in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
the New World, on January 21, 1797.4 The 
final version of the poem was printed, along 
with the publication of the pamphlet, on 
February 19, 1798, in the offices of a 
Philadelphia newspaper, the Aurora’. All 
three versions of the poem merit atten- 
tion; however, only the newspaper and 
manuscript variants of Dickinson’s ode are 
included in this article since the variant pub- 
lished in the pamphlet of 1798 appears else- 
where.® It will be noted below that the 


(Continued on page 65) 


French Revolution.” Aside from the famous “A 
Song for American Freedom,” printed by Hall 
and Sellers in Philadelphia, 1768, and reprinted in 
the Pennslyvania Gazette and in the Pennsylvania 
Journal, July 7, 1768, the “Ode, On The French 
Revolution ” is John Dickinson’s only known pub- 
lished poem. 

* Manuscript in Robert R. Logan Family 
Papers, Part II, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
See also Robert Lowth, Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews (London, 1787), I, 23, 23 
(note), 24, 25, 25 (note). In the manuscript’s 
remarks, John Dickinson speaks of Lowth’s com- 
mendation of the short poems “composed with 
great Simplicity of Thought and Style” with which 
it was usual among “ the antient GREEKS to cele- 
brate the Praises of Freedom, ‘as highly effica- 
cious in exciting the human Mind to Virtue, 
purifying it from every mean and vicious Dis- 
position. . . .2”’ Dickinson was particularly im- 
pressed by Lowth’s example of a contempora 
imitation, by Sir William Jones, of a classic Gree 
ode. Certain of Jones’s words and rhythms Dickin- 
son used jn the manuscript ode and in other 
versions of the poem. 

*Dickinson’s well-known ‘Fabius Letters” 
(second series) were published anonymously in the 
New World several months after publication of 
the poem. 

’Cf. Charles Evans, American Bibliography 
(Chicago, 1934), XII, 57 (No. 33647); also Joseph 
Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 1868- 
1936), III, 443 (No. 11586). 

*See A Caution, pp. 13-14, cf. New World, 
January 21, 1797; also supra note 2. The familiar 
eighteenth-century long “s” is modified in this 
printing of the variants. 








MANUSCRIPT VERSION 
(Jan. 1, 1797) 
Pro-oimion 
No more let selfish Pride devise 
Cabals that fear a Nation’s Eyes, 
Or purple War by Furies drest 
Their Vengeance aim at Freedom’s Breast. 


In vain are Guile and Love combin’d 
Against the sacred Powers of Mind, 
That act upon the Heaven-form’d Plan 
To vindicate the Rights of Man. 


Strophe Ist 
ATHENS!* and Rome! Arise—and tell, 
How Tyrants and how Traytors fell; 
While We trace on a candid page, 
The crimes and Triumphs of our age. 


How We beheld through troublous Skies 
The blissful Sun of Freedom rise ; 

Swift from his western Morn advance 
And cast a Radiance over France. 


Antistrophe Ist 
Then Matrons to their Bosoms press’d 
Their Babes with tenderest smiles caress’d 
In rapturous Views of brightest Days 
~To shine upon the Darling Race. 


’Tis done! By Time in order roll’d 

The Years begin long since foretold: 

Old Fraud, and Cruelty, and Hate 

Look at ‘* THE sIGNs ’’—and dread their fate. 


Strophe 24 
Oppression’s guilty Chiefs alarm’d 
Their Hordes in impious Union arm’d 
The Sons of Liberty to bind, 
And blast THe Hopes oF HuMAN KIND. 


Their Country’s Banners then unfurl'd, 
To combat for a suffering World 

Those Sons the hostile Legions sought— 
Let Alps and Plains tel] how they fought. 


Antistrophe 24 
Not Salamis and Marathon, 
Mycalé and Platea won 
For the resplendent Grecian Name, 
A title to a fairer Fame. 


Go on—go on—heroic Bands! 

And publish to the listening Lands 

The Worth of equal Rights and Laws— 
The Cause of FRANCE is FREEDOM’s Cause. 


Epode 
The Prize of Valour greatly won, 
And half the Work of Glory done ; 
Thy milder Virtues, FRANCE, employ, 
The sources of the purest Joy. 


Let the delighted Earth behold 

These Virtues, all their Charms unfold, 

And, THOU, the first of Nations be 

Humane and just and good, as brave and great and 
free. 


* Words in italics and small caps represent those 
saeemes with single and double lines respec- 
tively. 
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VERSION IN THE “* NEw WoriD” 
(Jan. 21, 1797) 


IN vain shall selfish pride devise 
Cabals, that dread a Nation’s eyes; 

In vain in friendship’s semblance drest 
Its dagger aim at freedom’s breast. 


For, what are fraud and force combin’d 
Against the sacred powers of mind, 
That act upon the heav’n-form’d plan, 
To vindicate the rights of man? 


ATHENS! and ROME! arise, and tell 
How traitors and how tyrants fell; 
Whilst truth stamps on her candid page, 
The crimes and glories of our age. 


How we beheld through troubled skies 
The blissful Sun of Freedom rise ; 
Swift from his Western morn advance, 
And pour his radiance over FRANCE. 


Then, mothers to their bosoms press’d 
Their babes, with tenderest smiles caress‘d, 
In rapt’rous views of brightest days 

To shine upon the darling race. 


OPPRESSION’S guilty chiefs alarm’d 
Their hordes in impious union arm‘d, 
Freedom’s brave sons in chains to bind, 
And slay the hopes of human kind. 


Their country’s banners then unfurl'd, 
To combat for a suff’ring world ; 

Those sons the hostile legions sought ; 
Let Alps and plains tell how they fought. 


Not SALAMIS and MARATHON, 
THERMOPYLZ and PLATEA won, 
For the resplendent GRECIAN name 
A title to a fairer fame. 


Go on! Go on! heroic bands, 

And publish to the list’ning lands, 

The worth of equal rights and laws ; 

The cause of FRANCE is FREEDOM'S cause. 


The Jaurels that your spears entwine, 
Shall with the branchy olive join ; 

And well shall teach the mingled ‘meeds— 
PEACE is the prise of GENEROUS deeds.° 


* Dickinson complained that his poem had been 
imperfectly printed in the newspapers. See 
Caution, p. 13. 
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(Continued from page 63) 

sixth, eleventh, and twelfth stanzas of 
the manuscript variant were not used in 
the newspaper version of the ode. In the 

mphlet version of 1798, the sixth stanza 
of Dickinson’s manuscript variant was re- 
employed, this time as the introductory 
stanza of the pamphlet’s poem. In addition, 
the eleventh and twelfth stanzas, previously 
mentioned, were again used in the pamphlet’s 
poem as the last two stanzas of the ode.’ 


Temple University, WILLIAM G. SOLER. 
"Cf. A Caution, pp. 13-14. 


ON ‘THE PRELUDE,’ II, 399-420 


[N this passage Wordsworth tells us that 

at the age of seventeen he was only 
happy when he could feel in all living 
creatures ‘the sentiment of Being,’ and that 
this universal consciousness of life and joy 
expressed itself in a song audible to him 
when the ‘fleshly ear’ slept. In the 1850 
version only he tells us that the exultation 
of all creatures is directed towards the 
Uncreated. De Selincourt comments on 
this insertion :* 

“Notice that the definitely Christian ex- 

planation of this ‘joy’ [412-14] is among 

the latest of the additions—in MS. E.” 
Itshould not, however, be assumed that the 
addition necessarily represents any modifica- 
tion of the fundamental thought of the 
passage. In 11. 402-09 the repetition of 
‘all’ as various orders of creation are 
named has a liturgical effect which marks 
them off, both from the preceding narrative 
and from the grateful recollection of nature’s 
influence by which they are followed, viz.: 

all that moves and all that seemeth still, 

all that, Jost beyond the reach of thought .. . 

yet liveth to the heart, 
all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 

Or beats the gladsome air; . . . all that glides 

Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 

And mighty depth of waters. 

In particular the balancing of phrases in: 

Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 

And mighty depth of waters 
is unmistakably Hebraic.” 

‘Wordsworth’s Prelude, edited by Ernest de 
Selincourt, Oxford, 1926 (1928 impression), p. 515, 
Note to Book II, 1. 430. 

*The verba) forms in -eth are also worth noting. 
Though not unusual in Wordsworth, such forms 
are normally used for some special effect. Here 
they could 4 due simply to the elevation of the 
passage, but are also consistent with a conscious or 
Unconscious reminiscence of Prayer Book English. 
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It would be absurd to suggest literary 
origin for the description of an experience 
so intensely personal. Yet to him who 
experienced and described it the canticle 
Benedicite Omnia Opera must since child- 
hood have been familiar in the Order for 
Morning Prayer, and he can hardly have 
been unaware of the correspondence: 

O all ye works of the Lord, .. . 

O ye mountains and hills, .. . 

O all ye green eee upon the earth, .. . 

O ye whales and all that move in the waters, .. . 

O all ye fowls of the air, .. . 

O all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord... 
Wordsworth does not tell us that either 
when he was seventeen or in 1798-99° he felt 
his perception of creation’s conscious joy to 
be necessarily related to a Christian 
theology, and it would be rash to read that 
implication into the silence of one who 
analysed his experience with such penetra- 
tion and clarity. But he must have realised 
that what he heard could be described as 
creation’s response to the invocation of the 
Benedicite, and that it was therefore not 
merely compatible with Christianity but 
accorded with a literal interpretation of a 
part of the liturgy which most Christians 
took to be no more than a pretty conceit. 

A further consideration is _ relevant. 
Though decisive weight can never be given 
to it at any one point of argument, in any 
question of this kind allowance should be 
made for Wordsworth’s avowed reticence in 
matters of faith, On 21st February, 1840 
he wrote: 

“For my own part, I have been averse 

to frequent mention of the mysteries of 

Christian faith; not from a want of a due 

sense of their momentous nature, but the 

contrary. ... I might err in points of 
faith, and I should not deem my mistakes 
less to be deprecated because they were 
expressed in metre.”* 
MS. E, in which alone the godward direction 
of creation’s song is mentioned, dates from 
between eleven and six months before this 
letter:° changes between D and E are suffi- 
ciently unusual to make it likely that where 
they occur in a matter of such importance 

* When this part of the ‘1805-6’ Prelude was 
composed, v. De Selincourt, ed. cit., Introduction, 
Pp. XXXiv. 


*The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth: The Later Years, arranged and edited by 
Ernest de Selincourt, Oxford, 1939, Volume II, 
Letter 1327: W.W. to Henry Alford, pp. 1006-07. 

Sie. the end of March to July, 1839, v. De 


Selincourt, ed. cit., Introduction, p. xx. 
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they not only represent grave prior con- 
sideration but also left a deep impression 
on the poet’s mind. It is, therefore, all the 
more striking that the 1840 letter contains 
verbal echoes of the less confident lines 
which immediately follow Wordsworth’s 
claim to have heard the universal voice: 

If this be error, and another faith 

Find easier access to the pious mind, .. . 
(419-20.) 
(my italics). 
It may well be that this had been one of 
the passages about which he had been exer- 
cised in conscience, though in this instance 
he was eventually able to give his account 
a clearly Christian cast. In any case, the 
parallel with the Benedicite should be noted, 
together with the fact that both to Words- 
worth and to any audience he could reason- 
ably anticipate, the canticle would have been 
a matter of lifelong familiarity. 


(Miss) B. M. H. Carr. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


WORDSWORTH: TWO CLOUD-SCAPES 


E-READING the Excursion I came to 
that magnificent passage toward the 

end of Book II where the Solitary describes 
a vision that was vouchsafed to him 
(Il. 828-877). Ten lines of it (829-838) have 
been familiar to me since I read them in my 
*teens as a chapter-motto in Phantastes, but 
only in this latest re-reading of the Excur- 
sion did I realize how perfect is the whole 
passage. I thought I knew of some other 
passage in Wordsworth very like it, and this 
proved to be the ninth ‘ Evening Voluntary.’ 
I asked myself how it was that I was led 
from one to the other. Was it simply that 
I thought of both as cloud-scapes, or were 
there verbal coincidences which had 
remained in my mind from a five-years-ago 
reading of the Voluntaries? I made a list of 
these: I don’t know if the reader will think 
it an impressive one, but I want its support 
for the view that the two cloud-scapes 
represent one emotional experience of the 
poet, or, since they are two and not one 
(the first in the earlier part of the day and 
the second in the last of the daylight), that 
such cloud-scapes provoked one same con- 
stant reaction in the poet. But note that 
both passages are associated with shepherds 
(quite naturally since theirs was the general 
out-door occupation in the district), and 
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that both visions have the same message: 
‘That which I saw was the revealed abode 
Of Spirits in beatitude. ... “I have been 
dead ” I cried. “ And now I live!” * (Exe, ii, 
874-6). ‘Come forth, ye drooping old 
men, look abroad, And see to what fair 
countries ye are bound.’ (‘E.V.’ ix, 52-3) 
The significant words common to both 
Passages are these: 
waking sense (Exc. 33): waking sight 
(E.V. 75) 
dreaming soul (Exc. 833): in my dreams 
(E.V. 68) 
glory (Exc. 832; E.V. 44, 65) 
splendour (838; 79) 
gems (845; gemlike, 28; and cf. diamond, 
emerald, sapphire 839, 853-4) 
on the coves (Exc. 848): watery cove 
(E.V. 9); watery (853; 8) 
pomp (859; 39) 
shining (865; 75) 
vision (868; 29, 79) 
and in the variants to one or other passage: 
spectacle (833/4; 19) 
wondrous (837; 26). 
A profounder student than I can claim to 
be encourages me to think that these paral- 
lels are important in the placing of this 
experience in the whole experience of Words- 
worth as a man awake, a man asleep, a child 


seeing VISIONS. AMATEUR PSYCHOLOGIST. 


COLERIDGE AND MITHRAIC 
SYMBOLISM 


[N a letter of 1808 to Matilda Betham, 

S. T. Coleridge described this “em- 

blem”: 

Pray would it be possible to draw the 
following figures for a seal: In the center 
(as a coat of arms), a rose or myrtle in 
blossom, on the right hand, a genius (or 
genie) holding in the right hand two 
torches inverted, and one at least recently 
extinguished; on the other side, a Love 
with a flaring torch and head averted, 
the torch in the direction of the head, as 
one gazing after something going away. 
In the corner of the left part of the com- 
position a large butterfly flying off; the 
motto under it, ‘Che sara sara ’—What 
will be, will be.’ 

This artful design contains a number of 
Coleridge’s private symbols for Sara 


‘Ernest Betham, ed., A House of Letters ...: 
(London, [1919]), p. 108. 
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Hutchinson and refers to problems of 
1806-8 concerning his love for her. The 
Italian is an obvious pun on her name. 
Coleridge’s purpose in sending the sad little 
“emblem” must have puzzled Miss Betham; 
and for him there was perhaps an oblique 
pleasure in its uncommunicated effrontery. 
Certainly many of his closer correspondents 
would have noticed his pun; a few intimate 
friends would have known the meaning of 
some of his symbolism. 

The symbols themselves come from 
Mithraism. The taurine slabs of that once- 
flourishing religion often show two torch- 
bearers, one with his torch inverted and 
“recently extinguished,” another with an 
upright torch. According to various inter- 
preters, they represent the antitheses of light 
and darkness, summer and winter, life and 
death. Coleridge’s “‘ head averted ” and his 
cherub (“a Love”) are in almost all of 
these bas-reliefs.?_ Mithra is thought to have 
been the guardian of friendship or of “ con- 
tracts,” and this interpretation suits very 
well Coleridge’s intention.° 

Mithraic remains are widespread, with a 
large number in Palermo, Syracuse, and in 
Italy—where Coleridge visited during 1805-6. 
Although some Mithraic remains have been 
dug up in England, where the Roman legions 
were much attracted to the cult, Coleridge 
probably saw the slabs in the Mediterranean 
area. It is difficult to pin down any refer- 
ence to Mithraic remains being known in 
England much before 1889.4 Apparently 
some finds were made at York and London 
before 1805.5 

I have not found any direct reference by 
Coleridge to Mithraism. These symbols, 
sent off so perversely and playfully to Miss 
Betham, were of great importance to him 
and occur in a number of his poems and in 
imaginative prose written after 1810. 


CHARLES S. BOUSLOG. 
University of Hawaii. 


*Examples may be seen in S. E. Winbolt, Britain 
under the Romans (Pelican Books, 1945), p. 108; 
and F. Saxl, Mithras: Typengeschichtliche Unter- 
2. (Berlin, 1931), Table 1, no. 6, and Table 

, no. 66. 

*Emst Herzfield, Zoroaster and His World 
(Princeton, 1947), II, 483. : 

*F. Haverfield, Archaeologia, LX (2nd Series, X) 
(1906), 43-8. 

*Winbolt, p. 109, gives the date 1747 for York, 
but no such early date is given by either John Ward, 
The Roman Era in Britain (London, 1911), p. 109, 
or Frank and Harriet Elgee, The Archaeology of 
Yorkshire (London, 1933), p. 142. 
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THE LEGEND OF LOUGH FOYLE 


"THE name seems to import Time, as when 

a man borroweth for a Time, on 
promise of Restitution; so as the word may 
denote a Lake borrowed for a certain season, 
& there goes an ancient fabulous story 
(which the natives blush not to own as a 
traditional truth) which because it seems to 
countenance the interpretation I have ven- 
tured to give of this name I crave the 
Reader’s leave to insert. There lived, I 
know not in what age of the world, two 
sisters, one in this county, the other in the 
county of Roscommon beyond the Shannon, 
both famous for their skill of enchantments 
& sorceries (as were indeed all whom any 
of our ancient fables tell). The sister that 
lived here, on a certain day (belike Tuesday 
or Wednesday) sent to her sister in Conaght 
sic to let her know that she stood in need 
of her Lake for some great design she had 
on foot, & prayed the Loane thereof, 
promising to restore the same on Monday 
to her. The goodnatured Conaght Sister 
immediately grants her request, & wrap- 
ping up the Lake in a sheete she quickly 
made fitt for the purpose to send to her 
Sister over hills & dales, sailing on the 
wings of the wind into this country; our 
Leinster Sister places it here, where now we 
have it, & makes her use of it. At last 
Monday comes, but no Lake is returned 
according to Capitulation. The Conaght 
Sister hereat storms & becomes as turbu- 
lent as the Lake itself, on every blast of 
wind sends to the Leinster lady to demand 
restitution of her water, challenging her 
upon her promise, but in vain. She had 
possession, & likes the water so well that 
she resolves not to part with it. Neverthe- 
less, because she would not seem to be worse 
than her word, she tells her that she had 
borrowed it indeed till Monday, but her 
meaning was (as the Irish phrase hath it) 
till the Monday after the day of Eternity, 
or as we say in English, on Monday come 
never on a wheelbarrow (behold the anti- 
quity of equivocation!). And thus we have 
made a shift to keep our borrowed Lake 
to this day. 

I will not overburden my readers with the 
many pleasant argument our Natives make 
use of to justify this story, as that the place 
is still remaining to be seen in Conaght 
whence this Lake was taken, & that a 
certain Church on an Island in this Lake 
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(the walls whereof yet remain) was hereto- 
fore a Parish Church, having been of ready 
access before the Lake was here placed etc. 
for it is not enough that we ourselves believe 
this story infinitely, but we would feign be 
thought sober & grave in so doing, & by our 
worshipfull reasoning make all the world 
as wise as ourselves. 

A Chronological Description of the 
County of West-meath By Sir Henry Piers 
of Tristernagh Baronet 1682. 


M. CorDELIA LEIGH. 


THE SOURCE OF POE’S MOTTO 
FOR THE “GOLD BUG” 


POE's motto for The Gold Bug has greatly 
puzzled students. It reads both in 
Dollar Newspaper, June 21, 1843, and 
Tales, 1845; 
What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula. 
All in the Wrong. 
Nothing like it appears in Arthur Murphy’s 
comedy, 1761, and it has been supposed Poe 
made the lines up. However, Poe sometimes 
was careless in giving sources of genuine 
quotations, and the possibility is admitted 
that he might have been so in this case. 
Both guesses seem to be right. In another 
old play, Frederick Reynolds’ comedy, The 
Dramatist, 1789, Act IV, scene 2, Floriville 
(a character who never forgets his visit to 
Italy) says: 

I’m afraid you’ve been bitten by a taran- 
tula . . . the symptoms are wonderfully 
alarming—There is a blazing fury in 
your eye,—a wild emotion in your coun- 
tenance, and a green spot on your nose. 
That Poe knew The Dramatist is certain, 

for he quotes from it twice in the Southern 
Literary Messenger (passages given in 
Harrison’s edition, VIII, 56 and 169). Both 
of those quotations, however, are extremely 
inaccurate, even for Poe, and are ascribed 
to the character Vapid, without the name 
of the play. One is merely the phrase 
“Here’s plot” which Vapid never says, 
although he does say “Here’s incident,” 
“Here’s equivoque,”’ and “Here’s stage 
effect.” The other remark Poe gives as 
“Nothing farther can be done in that line”; 
of which the original seems to be in Act IV, 
scene 2, “I’m afraid. . . it has been drama- 
tized before,—it is certainly not a new case.” 
In view of all this, we may assume that Poe 
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remembered the play vaguely (and perhaps 
forgot its name) when he threw the bit about 
madness, induced by the bite of a tarantula, 
into blank verse of his own. 


T. O. MABBOTT, 
Hunter College, New York. 


A SOUTHEY BORROWING IN 
HOUSMAN 


NE of the first to point out A. E. Hous- 
man’s indebtedness to nineteenth. 
century writers (among others) was John 
Sparrow;' the longest list of echoes and 
parallelisms was compiled by G. B. A, 
Fletcher;? and the whole question of in- 
fluences on A Shropshire Lad and Last 
Poems was well summarized by Robert W. 
Stallman.* But a direct borrowing by 
A. E. H. from a minor poem by Robert 
Southey has been overlooked, probably 
because it occurs in a nonsense verse which 
has not been widely circulated, ‘ The Paral- 
lelogram, or: Infant Optimism.” 

In this comic poem on the quadrilateral 
with its opposite sides parallel Housman 
thanks Euclid for much strange information 
and says (lines 15-16): 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


These very same lines first appeared in 
C. C. Southey’s life of his father,’ where 


‘John Sparrow, ‘ Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. 
Housman’, Nineteenth Century and After, CXV 
(February 1934), 243-256. 

*G. B. A. Fletcher, ‘Notes on Housman’s 
Poetry,’ in Grant Richards’ Housman: 1897-1936 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1941), pp. 
399-435. i 

* Robert W. Stallman, ‘ Annotated Bibliography 
of A. E. Housman: A Critical Study,’ PMLA, LX 
(June 1945), 467-475 (‘ Echoes—Influences— 
Parallels *). 

“A. Housman] ‘The Parallelogram; or, 
Infant Optimism,’ Union Magazine (University 
College, London), I (Christmas Term 1904), 21-22; 
reprinted in Three Poems (London: _ Privat“ 
Printed in the Department of English at University 
College, 1935); and in The Parallelogram, The 
Amphisbaena, The Crocodile (Los Angeles: 
Privately Printed by Grant Dahlstrom for Jake 
Zeitlin, 1941). The total printing for both editions 
was fewer than one hundred copies. 

*The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey, edited by his son, the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Southey (London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans, 1850), V. 109-110, lines 11-12. The 
poem is dated: Keswick, 1818. The editor says 
in a note that Wordsworth considered the verse 4 
most true and _ touching representation of 
{Southey’s] character,’ and suggested altering the 
line to ‘ My pensive cheeks are oft bedewed,’ 8 
the original was ‘a_ vicious construction 
grammatically.’ 
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Housman might have read the poem begin- 
ning, ‘My days among the dead are past’; 
but it is more likely that he saw it either 
in Edward Dowden’s edition of the Poems 
of Robert Southey in the Golden Treasury 
Series,® or in the 1900 edition of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English 
Verse,’ both published a few years before 
‘The Parallelogram’ was originally printed. 

However, the most interesting iact of 
Housman’s use of the couplet is that he took 
it from an apparently serious poetical pro- 
duction and the only poem that now repre- 
sents Southey in the Oxford Book, and he 
put it in the middle of a wholly humorous 
piece of writing. This is surely an index to 
his opinion of the unfortunate early nine- 
teenth-century Laureate. 

WILLIAM WHITE. 
Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


* Poems of Robert Southey, chosen and arranged 
by Edward Dowden (‘Golden Treasury Series’; 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1895), pp. 1-2. ‘ My 
Days Among the Dead Are Past’ is the second 
poem in the book. 

"The Oxford Book of English Verse 1250-1900, 
chosen and edited b rthur Quiller-Couch 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1900), No. 556, 
pp. 658-659, entitled ‘His Books.’ In the 1939 
edition, where my wife first noticed the lines, the 
poem is No. 569, pp. 676-677. 


GEORGE MEREDITH AND 
THOMAS HARDY 


EORGE MEREDITH and_ Thomas 

Hardy were friends, as the latter told 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, “off and on .. . for 
forty years,” and we must count it a mis- 
fortune that the record of their friendship 
should be so slight. That the friendship was 
intermittent was owing, we may be confi- 
dent, to the preoccupations of both men and 
not to periods of estrangement or of dis- 
respect. There is ample evidence that they 
held each other in esteem, and whereas it 
might be argued that they would have seen 
more of each other if they had felt that 
they had more in common, it is not likely 
that temperamental differences ever kept 
them apart. 


"The occasion was Hardy's acknowledgment of 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s admirable book on Meredith. 
In his letter of August 8, 1927, Hardy thanked 
Mr. Priestley for sending him the book and con- 
gratulated him on the fairness of his judgments. 

e Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy, 1892-1928 (New York, 1930), p. 257. Here- 
after referred to as The Later Years. 
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The divergence in temperament, neverthe- 
less, was extreme, establishing, as every- 
body knows, one of those sharp contrasts 
dear to the writers of textbooks. And once 
at least it provoked an amusing comment. 
In June, 1905, Hardy paid a visit to 
Meredith at Box Hill, after which Meredith 
wrote to Edmund Gosse, “I am always glad 
to see him, and have regrets at his going; 
for the double reason, that I like him, and 
am afflicted by his twilight view of life.”? 
Whereupon Gosse wrote in his turn to 
Hardy reporting what Meredith had said. 
“George Meredith told me in the summer 
of your visit to him, which he enjoyed very 
much. Rather quaintly he said that your 
‘pessimism’ had grieved him. I wonder 
whether you were not saddened by his 
optimism? There is something to me almost 
flighty in his cheerfulness . . . What a very 
curious thing temperament is—there seems 
no reason at all why Meredith should be so 
happy, and in some irrational way one 
almost resents it.’ 

The occasion of Hardy’s first meeting 
with the older novelist is an oft-told tale. 
As publishers’ reader for Chapman and Hall, 
Meredith had granted a conference incog- 
nito to the young author of The Poor Man 
and the Lady, who retired from the inter- 
view without having guessed at Meredith’s 
identity, though determined to accept the 
advice he had been given.* That was early 
in 1869. When or how Hardy learned that 
he had been talking to George Meredith 
nobody knows, nor do we have any 
knowledge of when it was that the real 
friendship between them began; but we may 
imagine that when they did meet, under 
different circumstances, recollections of this 


* Letters of George Meredith, Collected and 
Edited by his Son (New York, 1912), II, 567. Here- 
after referred to as Letters. 

* Hon. Evan Charteris, The Life and Letters of 
Sir Edmund Gosse (London, 1931), p. 298. 

“See Florence Emily Hardy, The Early Years of 
Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891 (New York, 1928), 
pp. 79-83. Chapman and. Hal] had agreed to pub- 
lish Hardy’s book provided that he would advance 
twenty pounds as a_guarantee against loss, but 
Meredith persuaded Hardy to withdraw the manu- 
script and to try his hand at a novel with a more 
complicated plot. The Poor Man and the Lady 
seems to have been a multifarious indictment of 
social and political abuses, and it is generally agreed 
that in taking Meredith’s advice Hardy over- 
compensated by making Desperate Remedies too 
sensational. For a good account of The Poor Man 
and the Lady, see the valuable study of Hardy by 
Harvey C. Webster, On a Darkling Plain (University 
of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 73-76. 
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earlier occasion made conversation easy. 
Mrs. Hardy observes that the dinner of the 
Rabelais Club which both men attended, 
along with Henry James, in the spring of 
1886, may have been the first of their sub- 
sequent meetings, but then, as she herself 
is quick to add, “it is not clear that it was 
so.”> In any event, we may conjecture 
(since that is all we can do) that it was 
Hardy’s pleasure in that meeting which led 
him shortly afterwards to propose a visit to 
Box Hill. Presumably Meredith had urged 
him to come, but the wording of Meredith’s 
letter, of July 1, 1886, implies that Hardy 
had written to suggest a particular time. 
“T shall be very glad to welcome you,” he 
said, ‘“‘any day when you give me warning 
that it is agreeable to you to come; and yet 
more so if your wife will do me that 
honour.”® 

We cannot be certain that the projected 
visit was actually made, although the absence 
of a record is not an indication that it 
wasn’t. The first attested visit of Hardy to 
Box Hill came in April, eight years later, 
at which time he passed “an interesting and 


friendly evening” with his host. At first 
he found Meredith’s manner “a shade arti- 
ficial,” but that soon wore off.’ In June, 


1899, Hardy was again at Box Hill,* and 
then there is the occasion of which Meredith 
wrote to Gosse; but these three visits are 
the only ones of which we have positive 
knowledge, and there is no evidence that 
Meredith was ever at Max Gate. The two 
friends had been together on July 29, 1895, 
as speakers before the Omar Khayyam Club 
at the Burford Bridge Hotel, where Hardy 
generously recalled the help that Meredith 
had given him when he was starting out.’ 
Hardy was among the many who wrote to 
Meredith in honour of his eightieth birth- 
day, and at the centenary of Meredith’s 
birth (in February, 1928) Hardy paid him 
public tribute. “I am not able to say,” he 
wrote, “what influence Meredith may be 
exercising over the writings of the present 
generation . . . The likelihood is that, after 
some years have passed, what was best in 
his achievement—at present partly sub- 
merged by its other characteristics—will rise 

* Ibid., p. 237. 

* Letters, I, 381. 

ee Later see p. 30. 

if 
* Ibid., hs en “Fora good account of the proceed- 


ings, see Siegfried Sassoon, George eredith 
(London, 1948), pp. 228-30. 
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still more distinctly to the surface than it 
has done already. Then he will not only 
be regarded as a writer who said finest and 
profoundest things often in a tantalizing 
way, but as one whose work remains as an 
essential portion of the vast universal volume 
which enshrines as contributors all those 
that have adequately recorded their reading 
of life.”*° 

Hardy could not have written as he did, 
nor would he have been moved to do 40, 
without some first-hand knowledge of 
Meredith’s work, yet the fact remains that, 
although he admired Meredith, he did not 
read his novels with any real pleasure. In 
fact, a number of years later he confided to 
his Diary: ‘“ Have been reading a review 
of Henry James. It is remarkable that a 
writer who has no grain of poetry, or 
humour, or spontaneity in his productions, 
can yet be a good novelist. Meredith has 
some poetry, and yet I can read James 
when I cannot look at Meredith.”"' The 
density of Meredith’s writing was a deterrent 
to Hardy, as it has been to so many, and 
he got tired of the wit. Later he was to 
say to J. B. Priestley, “‘ Meredith was, as 
you recognize, . . . and I have always felt, 
in the direct succession of Congreve and 
the artificial comedians of the Restoration, 
and in getting his brilliancy we must put up 
with the fact that he would not, or could 
not—at any rate did not—when aiming to 
represent the ‘Comic Spirit,’ let himself dis- 
cover the tragedy that always underlies 
Comedy if you only scratch it deeply 
enough.” This is a little unfair to Meredith, 
who insisted on the pathos of the Egoist, 
and who made the self-deception of both 
Richmond Roy and Sir Austin Feverel at 
moment genuinely poignant; but it is not 
surprising that Hardy, who preferred fiction 
with a steady narrative line, should have 
found Meredith hard going. 

Meredith, on the other hand, seems to 
have had no difficulty in reading Hardy. 
“ Hardy is one of the few men I can read,” 
he announced to Frederick Greenwood, who 
was to lend his copy of the newly- -published 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. And when he 
had read it, Meredith declared it to be, 
though not without faults, “excellent and 


* The Century and After, Clll 
(1928), 14 
" The Later Years, Pp 169. This is not the place 
to Shae ey what Hardy missed in James! 
p. 
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very interesting.” “All of the Dairy Farm,” 
he reported, “ held me fast,” but in the final 

rtions of the book, in all that follows 
Tess’s return to Alec after her desertion by 
Angel Clare, “save for the short scene on 
the plain of Stonehenge,” he found “a 
depression of power” and a loss of con- 
viction. “If the author’s minute method 
had been sustained,” he said, ‘“ we should 
have had a finer book.”** The comment is 
brief, but it is enough to cause regret that 
there is not more. 

So far as the present writer is aware, no 
one has ever found an affinity between any 
particular novel by Meredith and one of 
Hardy’s. One cannot help wondering, how- 
ever, if Meredith, reading Tess of the Urber- 
villes, with sympathy and understanding, 
was not reminded of his own novel, Rhoda 
Fleming. And by the same token, one may 
ask if Hardy, when he was writing Tess, 
had any conscious recollection of the earlier 
book. There is, indeed, no evidence that he 
had read it, but there are at least two points 
of kinship. In the first place, the theme of 
seduction is central in both novels. This 
in itself would be meaningless, were it not 
for the second point, the striking resem- 
blance between the openings of the two 
stories. In the first chapter of Meredith’s 
novel, there is a rustic, May-day festival, 
with dancing on the green, and Dahlia 
Fleming (sister of the title character), who 
is the counterpart of Tess, becomes suddenly 
conscious of the presence on the scene of 
strangers, one of whom is Edward Blancove, 
the counterpart of Alec, who watches the 
dancing without taking part. The second 
chapter of Tess also presents a May-day 
dance, where the heroine becomes aware of 
strangers, one of whom is Angel Clare. The 
difference is that Angel does dance, though 
not with Tess, and that, unlike Edward 
Blancove, he is not to be the seducer. The 

" Letters, II, 448. Unfortunately, we do not 
know how many of Hardy’s novels Meredith had 
tead. The only other reference to Hardy's writings 
in Meredith’s published letters is to The Dynasts. 

eredith encouraged Hardy to go ahead with this 
work when Hardy talked to him about it, but he 
apparently did not tell Hardy everything that he 
thought, for he reported to Gosse: “ It was useless 
to say, as I think, that he would have made it more 
elective in prose, where he is more at home than 
in verse, though here and there he produces good 
stuf” (Letters, II, 567). When The Dynasts had 

been published, Meredith thanked Hardy for a 
Presentation copy, but he ventured no critical com- 


ment (/bid., II, 633). He was then a very old 
Man, and ten weeks later he died. 
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similarity of the two scenes, in nearly 
symmetrical position within the respective 
novels, is, nevertheless, rather startling to a 
reader who is acquainted with both. The 
resemblance, of course, proves nothing. 
But even if it is fortuitous, even if Hardy 
had never read Rhoda Fleming, it still holds 
some interest in relation to the creative 
imagination of two very different authors 
who, in this instance, set out to handle the 
same general problem. For both Meredith’s 
novel and Hardy’s are powerful indictments 
of respectability. Like Hardy, Meredith 
regarded his heroine, after her fall, as “a 
pure woman,” whose suffering is out of all 
proportion to her fault.’* 


CHARLES J. HILL. 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


“In Rhoda Fleming (1865), Meredith makes a 
statement which Hardy would certainly have 
approved. ‘**‘ The young man who can look on them 
we call fallen women with a noble eye,” he says 
there, “is to my mind he that is most nobly 
begotten of the race, and likeliest to be the sire 
of a noble line” (George Meredith, Works. 
Memorial Edition, New York, 1910, V, 317). And 
in the same chapter he brands the conventional 
attitude of society toward the “ soiled purity” of 
woman as “fond sentimentalism” and “ another 
side of pruriency.” 


THE COUNT OF ROEHENSTART 


READERS of the late Miss Henrietta 

Tayler’s fascinating biography, Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter: The Life and Letters of 
Charlotte of Albany (London, The Batch- 
worth Press, 1950), may perhaps welcome a 
few further particulars concerning that 
daughter’s only son, Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count of Roehenstart (born in Paris in either 
1781 or 1784; died in Scotland 28 October, 
1854)—especially as the present year 1953 is 
the bicentenary- of Charlotte’s birth. Miss 
Tayler in her book duly credits the Count 
with two wives (“ Marie Antoinette Sophie 
Barbuoni, died 1821,” and “ Louisa Con- 
stance Smith, married 1826”), but “no 
issue”: although in fact my father’s great- 
aunt and godmother Elizabeth Jane Stuart, 
Mrs. Robert K. Scott of Philadelphia 
(U.S.A.), who died childless as recently as 
1911 at the great age of 91, always claimed 
to be one of the Count’s daughters, as did 
likewise her sister Matilda Clementina 
Stuart, Mrs. Robert M. Lee. Both these 
ladies had been born in Europe, but were 
in Philadelphia before 28 May, 1832, the 
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date when the elder (then aged about 16) 
was married to Col. Robert M. Lee (1805- 
63), a distinguished Philadelphia lawyer; she 
and her younger sister being at that point 
under the guardianship of a Scotsman and 
wealthy architect in Philadelphia named 
Robert Stewart Stephens (1783-1857)—a 
relative of the banking Couttses and of the 
Sth Duke of Roxburghe—from whose town 
house the younger sister was married to 
Major Scott (d. 1865) in 1853. The Roehen- 
start Papers (now penes Prof. Sherburn in 
America) reveal that the Count of Roehen- 
start himself was on friendly terms with the 
Couttses (who had done so much for his 
family in the past, as Miss Tayler shows) 
and that he spent considerable time in Phila- 
delphia in his younger days, notably between 
the years 1811 and 1813. At Mrs. Robert M. 
Lee’s death (1880) her sole living descendant 
was my father, her grandson (the only son 
‘of Commander Richard C. Washington, 
U.S.N., 1837-9, by Catherine Matilda Lee, 
1842-65), who was brought up in New York 
by a multi-millionaire guardian, Charles H. 
Contoit (owner of the famous yacht Norna, 
afterwards sold to Pierpont Morgan), and 
due to Mrs. Lee had a great deal of money 
as a young man (see A Papal Chamberlain: 
The Personal Chronicle of Francis Augustus 
MacNutt, 1936, pp. 186, 202, etc.). My father 
—viz. Horace Henry Lee Washington, born 
in Washington, D.C., 4 June, 1864, and 
formerly U.S. Consul-General in London 
—died in England 28 August, 1938; being on 
the paternal side the great-great-grand- 
nephew of President George Washington, 
and in addition directly derived from King 
James II and his_ mistress, Arabella 
Churchill, through the Catholic Calverts of 
Mount Airy, Maryland. Furthermore, I 
have often been told that the mysterious 
““Gen. George Henry de Strabolgi Neville 
Plantagenet Harrison,” born 14 July, 1817 
(according to his own amazing statement at 
Whashton, “ olim Whassington,” in York- 
shire, but far more probably elsewhere! ), 
was the Count of Roehenstart’s son and that 
his actual true name was George Henry 
Stuart. Certainly, “Plantagenet Harri- 
son” (who died circa 18 July, 1890) was a 
Catholic—unlike the obscure Marley Harri- 
son family of Yorkshire, with whom he 
affected a connection but to whom his “ re- 
lationship” was clearly merely literary 
rather than genealogical (cf. his History of 
Yorkshire, London, 1879). However, a 
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Charles Harrison of London had been the 
Count of Roehenstart’s close friend and 
acted as the Count’s executor upon his sud- 
den death in Scotland in 1854, in that way 
acquiring most of the Count’s personal 
papers, which thence passed (via the heirs of 
this Charles Harrison’s son-in-law, Lord 
Amelius Beauclerk, another connection of 
the banking Couttses) by purchase into the 
possession of Prof. George W. Sherburn of 
Harvard University, U.S.A., the eminent 
authority on Milton. It appears also that 
“Plantagenet Harrison” was a protégé of 
the exiled Queen Amélie of Greece and of 
her sister, Baroness von Washington of 
Austria (née Princess Frederica of Olden- 
burg, d.1891): and I have succeeded in 
obtaining some fresh data, thanks to a recent 
examination of old letters among our 
Family MSS. from Baron George von Wash- 
ington (Queen Amélie’s nephew), as well as 
from others written by the Hon. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield (1855-1922), a distin. 
guished Catholic and American Ambassador 
to Vienna till 1917, who was the son-in-law 
of “‘ Plantagent Harrison’s” U.S. agent and 
collaborator, Albert Welles (d. 1883). Evi- 
dently ‘Plantagenet Harrison,” the soi- 
disant “ Duke of Lancaster’ (a title it must 
be remembered, which was the ordinary 
Royal incognito used by Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII), had been intimate with the 
Washingtons in both Europe and America: 
but his fantastic History of Yorkshire (1879), 
like his bizarre History of the Washington 
Family; derived from Odin, the Founder of 
Scandinavia, etc. (co-authored and _ spon- 
sored by Albert Welles, and published in 
New York at the same date), needs to be 
taken with many grains of salt—as the very 
personage to whom the former work was 
so ostentatiously dedicated (‘‘ Sir Henry de 
Burgh Lawson, Bart.) seems to have been 
a purely fictitious character! Yet, strange 
to add, at least one of “ Plantagenet Harti- 
son’s” publications lived after him: for his 
extraordinary genealogy of the Washingtons 
(a race whom he chose to characterise as 
“of all the noble families of England... 
the most ancient, and one of the most illus- 
trious ’) became, so to speak, the precursor 


‘The so-called ‘De Lancaster Origin’ of the 
Washington arms and the American national flag 
was broached right after “ ge = elo 
death, viz. in July, 1890, and—although quite base 
less—is still repeated to this Gey ex inf. Dr. G. 
Andrews Monarty, of Boston, U.S.A. 
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of a work still more sumptuous and gro- 
tesque (wherein the Stuarts, the Washing- 
tons, and the de Rohans all mingle together 
in one elegant mé/ée along with the reigning 
house of Bourbon), entitled ‘ Universal 
Genealogy: by Dr. Charles Augustus 
Fernald,” and privately printed in America 
on the twentieth anniversary of his decease 
(ie. in July, 1910) at “ Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire” [sic], the summer address of 
my own modest and unfortunate parents! 

Meanwhile, an interesting burial certifi- 
cate, in existence amongst the Roehenstart 
Papers, proves that “Marie Antoinette 
Sophie, Countess of Roehenstart ’"—quite 
possibly mother of Matilda Clementina 
Stuart, Mrs. Lee (1816-80), of Elizabeth 
Jane Stuart, Mrs. Scott (1820-1911), and 
even of the astounding “ Plantagenet Harri- 
son” (1817-90)—died in Marylebone parish, 
London on 21 August, 1821. But was this 
first wife of Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
of Roehenstart really née “ Barbuoni,” as 
stated by Miss Tayler (op. cit., p. 144)? I 
venture to think that Miss Tayler misread 
her surname; since also in the Roehenstart 
Papers is a letter written by the Count in 
which he boasts that his wife is of the Bar- 
berini family of Italy—a house already on 
amicable terms with the exiled Stuarts in 
Rome, including Cardinal York, and indeed 
distantly connected through the Italian rela- 
tives of the Cardinal’s grandmother, Mary 
of Modena (vide the late Major Skeet’s 
H.R.H. Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany, 
1932, p. 132). Consequently, she would 
doubtless have been sister to Cardinal York’s 
friend, Benedetto Barberini-Colonna (born 
1778), later the well-known Cardinal Bar- 
berini, and a daughter of Charles, Prince 
of Palestrina, 1735-1819 (son of the old 
Princess Cornelia Barberini, Cardinal York’s 
acquaintance, who died in 1797), by his wife 
Giustina, née Countess Borromeo di Arona 
(see Grafin Luise Ross’s Die Colonna, 
Leipzig, 1912, vol. II), And thus the Countess 
of Roehenstart must have descended from 
that splendid Italian clan, whose ruthless 
plundering of some of the stones of the 
Coliseum to adorn their palaces in Rome 
provoked the bitter saying Quod non 
fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini! 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my 
deep indebtedness to numerous kindnesses 
received from Mr. C. L. Berry and Prof. 
Sherburn, and from Miss Tayler’s niece and 
executrix, Lady Lumley-Smith. 
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Additional Notes 


It is disappointing that the Roehenstart 
Papers contain no mention of any children, 
and that the Count left no will. It is plain 
from his marriage certificate that the Count’s 
second wife (married in 1826) was “ Louisa 
Constance Smith of St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex”; and as she was evidently well known 
to Lord and Lady Coventry (née Lady Mary 
Beauclerk), who in turn were friends of the 
Couttses, it is conceivable that she was re- 
lated to the Margaret Agnes Smith (daughter 
of Charles Smith of Boulogne) who in 1750 
had married Sir John Stewart, 3rd Bart. of 
Allanbank. Mystery also still envelops the 
later careers of the Count of Roehenstart’s 
two sisters, Aglaé and Marie (Tayler, op. 
cit., p. 47); but it is alleged in the Roehen- 
start Papers that Aglaé married “the Duc 
de Bouillon” (probably her cousin Charles 
Alain de Rohan, Duke de Bouillon and 
Montbazon, 1746-1836), and that Marie 
found a husband in “Jakob Sobieski” 
(there were still male Sobieskis then residing 
in Warsaw).?, Neither Aglaé or Marie can 
have left surviving issue. Incidentally, the 
initial career in Russia of the Count of 
Roehenstart himself as aide-de-camp to 
Prince Alexander of Wiirtemburg (Roehen- 
start Papers, ibid.) forms a curious parallel 
to that of Baron George von Washington 
who served in a_ similar capacity in 
St. Petersburg to a younger Prince Alexander 
of Wiirtemburg, the father of the late Duke 
of Teck (Family MSS. penes me). More- 
over, according to The Washingtons: A Tale 
of a Country Parish in the Seventeenth 
Century, 1860, an affecting inscription The 
Lord Geveth: the Lord Taketh Away: 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord had been 
“ placed by the Washingtons above the door 
of their new, humble abode” at Little Bring- 
ton, Northamptonshire, anno 1606, “in 
pathetic reference to the loss of their 
ancestral heritage ” (of Sulgrave). Now 1860 
—the date when this ridiculous story of the 
inscription was first given to the world by 
the then Earl Spencer of Althorp (which 
lies in Brington parish) and his American 
ally, the Hon. Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts (the full “facts” being thereupon 
published by the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, 
Lord Spencer’s incumbent at Brington),— 
happened also to be the year of my grand- 

*I owe this information to my brother-in-law, 


Arthur Norris Kennard, F.S.A. (son of Sir Howard 
Kennard, formerly Ambassador to Warsaw). 
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father Washington’s own marriage (July, 
1860) to Catherine Matilda Lee (1842-65), 
Charles Sumner’s godchild, and to within 
the period (1847-67) of the retirement to 
Austria of the notorious ‘ Sobieski-Stuart ” 
brothers, who had recently employed this 
very inscription above the door of their 
“new, humble abode” in Scotland, where 
they had been the guests of Lord Lovat and 
where (pace the Vicomte d’Arlincourt), “ re- 
jecting every ambitious thought,” they had 
“adopted the sublime sentiment of peace 
and resignation which they have engraved 
upon their dwelling: —The Lord Gave: the 
Lord hath taken away: Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord” (cf. Burke’s Romance of the 
Aristocracy, 1855, vol. II, pp. 250, 252). 
These same “ Sobieski-Stuarts” (who of 
course were poseurs of the most exotic type, 
but of pure Northamptonshire — stock 
.through the Mannings), received heavy 
financial support in their latter days abroad 
from Baron Charles von Washington 
(d. 1897), the friend and companion of the 
“mad” King Ludwig of Bavaria: whilst 
Princess Frederica, Baroness von Washing- 
ton (mar. August, 1855) was herself 
descended from one of the sisters of Prince 
Leopold of Coburg, Queen Victoria’s uncle, 
under whose paternal roof at Saalfeld the 
young Count of Roehenstart is recorded as 
staying as a guest at the time of the battle 
of Saalfeld in 1806 (Roehenstart Papers, 
ibid.). Finally, Charles Sumner corre- 
sponded in the ’sixties with my mother’s 
American grandfather, Gen. Hart L. Stewart 
(1803-82) of Chicago, whose British-born 
mother-in-law (the grandmother of Mrs. 
George M. Pullman of Chicago, created a 
Papal Countess by Leo XIII) claimed to be 
of the lineage of Monmouth and Henrietta 
Wentworth through John Ferdinand Smyth 
Stuart (d. 1814), and likewise to derive from 
the unhappy King Theodore of Corsica 
(d. 1756), the protégé of Horace Walpole— 
but, as the saying goes, all that’s another 
story! 

The following chart will serve to demon- 
strate the hitherto unknown derivation of 
the Count of Roehenstart’s father, His 
Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian Mériadec de Rohan (1738-1813), 
ci-devant Archbishop of Cambrai and 
Grand Almoner of France, created Senator 
and Count of the French Empire by 
Napoleon I on 2 July, 1808, from James I 
(Stewart), King of Scotland (d. 1437)—direct 
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progenitor of Prince Ferdinard’s fair Char. 
lotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany (1753-89), 
the heroine of Miss Tayler’s admirable 
biography! By decree of King Louis XIV, 
the house of Rohan—as heirs-male of the 
ancient sovereign dukes of Brittany— 
enjoyed the rank of “ fifth foreign-princely 
house in France”; and their semi-royal 
status and title of Durchlaucht (Serene High- 
ness), both as regards Prince Ferdinand and 
also his nephew Duke Henri de Montbazon 
(the then head of the Rohans), were again 
confirmed to them on 27 November, 1808 
by the Emperor Francis I of Austria. One 
de Rohan had been deputed to welcome 
Mary Stuart to France in 1548 upon her 
betrothal to the Dauphin Francis, while still 
another had stood sponsor (as proxy for the 
French king) at the baptism of King Charles 
I in Edinburgh in 1600. For further data, 
see s.v. “ Rohan” in Pére Anselme’s Géné- 
alogie de la Maison et Pairs de France, vol. 
IV (1728); Rev. James Anderson’s Royal 
Genealogies, 2 vols (1736); Aubert de la 
Chesnaye des Bois, Dictionnaire de la 
Noblesse Francaise, vol. XII (1778); and 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (1862). 
Moreover, since foreign sources are 
usually inaccessible to English genealogists, 
it may prove helpful to particularize the 
kinship (already mentioned) between the 
houses of Stuart and Barberini. Prince 
Charles Barberini-Colonna (di Palestrina), 
the father of the Count of Roehenstart’s 
first wife (vide supra), was great-great 
grandson of Prince Julius Caesar Colonna 
(1602-81) and Isabella Farnese, who was the 
half-sister of Maria Farnese, Duchess of 
Modena, grandmother of Mary of Modena 
(d. 1718), King James II’s Catholic queen. 
The Count of Roehenstart and his first wife 
could thus boast a common ancestor i 
René I (Farnese), Duke of Parma, who died 
in 1622. As regards the pedigree of 
Colonna, the most ancient of the noble 
Roman families (and from whom the Hohen- 
zollerns vainly aspired to descend), it used 
to be proudly asserted that their founder 
had been none other than the Greek god 
Hercules and that they were “call’d 
Colonna from the Columns or Pillars which 
he [Hercules] built in the promontories of 
Mauritania and Spain” (Anderson’s Royal 
Genealogies, 1736, vol. II, p. 687)! ; 
Meanwhile, added support for my i 
ference that the Count of Roehenstart and 
his Italian wife did leave children comes 
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from the unpublished notes of the literary 
Charles Hatchett (1765-1847), F.R.S., of 
Chelsea—again a member of the Coutts 
circle, and part of whose earlier career had 
been passed at the courts of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and King Stanislaus 
(Poniatowski) of Poland. For it seems that 
under his guardianship, circa 1820, was a 
certain young Henrietta Maria Stuart, de- 
scribes as “ desended from the Royal House 
of Poland ” (i.e. the Sobieskis) and as being 
of princely birth. She afterwards died un- 
married at the age of 21 in the year 1832. 

Hence, we may tentatively claim three 
daughters and one son as having been the 
actual issue of Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count of Roehenstart by his first marriage 
to Donna “Marie Antoinette Sophie” 


James I, King of Scotland (d. 21 February, 1437) = 
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(Maria Antonietta Sofia) Barberini- 
Colonna, who had herself died in 1821:— 
(1) George Edward Stuart (alias “ Plan- 
tagenet Harrison,” alias “Duke of Lan- 
caster”), 1817-90. Died unmarried. (1) 
Henrietta Maria Stuart, 1811-32. Also died 
unmarried. (2) Matilda Clementina Stuart, 
Mrs. Lee of Philadelphia, 1816-80. Left 
issue (but today her only two remaining 
descendants are the present writer, born 
6 April, 1910, and his sister Helen Lee 
Washington, born 21 February, 1912, now 
Mrs. Kennard). (3) Elizabeth Jane Stuart, 
Mrs. Scott of Philadelphia, 1820-1911. 
Died sine prole. 


S. H. LEE WASHINGTON, M.A., F.S.A. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


= Joan Beaufort. 


Princess a ae == Francis I, Duke of Brittany (died 1450). 
) 


(mar. 





Marie of Brittany = Jean II, Vicomte de Rohan (d. 1516). 


Marie (d. 1542) 


= Louis IV de Rohan, her kinsman (d. 1527). 


ROUEN 
Louis V de Rohan (d. 1557) = Marguérite de Laval. 





| 
Louis VI de Rohan, Prince of Rohan-Guémencée (1540-1611) - 


Léonore de Rohan. 





| 
Hercules I de Rohan, Duke de Montbazon (1568-1654) = Madeleine de L t. 








| 
Louis VII de Rohan, Prince of Rohan-Guémen¢e, etc. (1598-1667) = Anne de Rohan (his cousin-german). 





| 
H.S.H. Charles II de Rohan, Prince-Duke (d. 1699) = 





| 
H.S.H. Charles III de Rohan, Prince-Duke (d. 1727) 





| 
H.S.H. Hercules II Mériadec de Rohan, Prince-Duke (1688-1757) = 


Jeanne Armande de Schomberg. 


= Charlotte Elizabeth de Cochefilet. 


Princess Louise Gabrielle Julie de Rohan-Soubise 
(his cousin, and desc. of Sully). 





| 
Bau. Jules Hercules III 
Mériadec, Prince-Duke (b. 25 6 April, 1732; 
de Bouillon (cousin- 
3 bas Edward 
“Yo Pre- 
tender = 


Revolution). 


| 
H.S.H. Prince Armand, (b. 
executed celebrated Cardinal de Rohan father, by 
March, 1726). Mar. the 24 July, 1794, in the French (b. 25 a. 1734; d. 
Duchess 03). 


| 
the H.S.H. Prince Ferdinand, 
Charlotte of 
Albany, of the Count oF 
ROEHENSTART (b. 7 Novem- 
30 October, 
). 


| 
H.S.H. Prince Louis, 


ber, 1738; d. 
1813 
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JOYCE AND RUSKIN 


TANISLAUS JOYCE has told us that his 
brother “Among prose writers .. . 
admired Newman above all and knew by 
heart long passages of his limpid, classic 
prose.”' But of all the Victorians, James 
Joyce’s greatest material debt may be to 
Ruskin. 

At the climax of his long discussion of 
aesthetics in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, Joyce has Stephan Dedalus say : 

If you bear this in memory you will see 
that art necessarily divides itself into three 
forms progressing from one to the next. 
These forms are: the lyrical form, the 
form wherein the artist presents his image 
in immediate relation to himself; the 
epical form, the form wherein he presents 
his image in mediate relation to himself 
and to others; the dramatic form, the form 
wherein he presents his image in imme- 
diate relation to others. ... 

The lyrical form is in fact the simplest 
verbal vesture of an instant of emotion, 
a rhythmical cry such as ages ago cheered 
on the man who pulled at the oar or 
dragged stones up a slope. He who utters 
it is more conscious of the instant of 
emotion than of himself as feeling 
emotion. The simplest epical form is seen 
emerging out of lyrical literature when 
the artist prolongs and broods upon him- 
self as the centre of an epical event and 
this form progresses till the centre of 
emotional gravity is equidistant from the 
artist himself and from others. The 
narrative is no longer purely personal. 
The personality of the artist passes into the 
narration itself, flowing round and round 
the persons and the action like a vital 
sea. ... The dramatic form is reached 
when the vitality which has flowed and 
eddied round each person fills every 
person with such vital force that he or 
she assumes a proper and _ intangible 
aesthetic life. The personality of the 
artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood 
and then a fluid and lambent narrative, 
finally refines itself out of existence, 
impersonalises itself, so to speak. The 
aesthetic image in the dramatic form 
is life purified in and re-projected from 
the human imagination. The mystery of 


* Stanislaus Joyce, Recollections of James Joyce, 
trans. Ellsworth Mason (New York: The James 
Joyce Society, 1950), 7. 


aesthetic like that of material creation jg 
accomplished. The artist, like the God 
of the creation, remains within or behind 
or beyond or above his handiwork, 
invisible, refined out of existence, in. 
different, paring his fingernails.” 

The essence of the passage, the distinction 
between the lyric, epic, and dramatic forms, 
appears also in the earlier version, Stephen 
Hero,* in substantially the same language 
but without explanatory matter. 

As long ago as 1844 Ruskin had laid down 
the dictum, “ The power of the masters is 
shown by their self-annihilation.’”* But the 
passage which Joyce seems literally to have 
followed appeared in Fors Clavigera in 
1873. Ruskin wrote: 

All truly imaginative account of man is 

poetic; but there are three essential kinds 

of poetry,—one dramatic, one lyric, and 
one epic. 

Dramatic poetry is the expression by 
the poet of other people’s feelings, his 
own not being told. 

Lyric poetry is the expression by the 
poet of his own feelings. 

Epic poetry is account given by the poet 
of other people’s external circumstances, 
and of events happening to them, with 
only such expression either of their feel- 
ings, or his own, as he thinks may be 
conveniently added. 

The business of dramatic poetry is there- 
fore with the heart essentially; it despises 
external circumstance. 

Lyric poetry may speak of anything 
that excites emotion in the speaker; while 
Epic poetry insists on external circum- 
stances, and no more exhibits the heart- 
feeling than as it may be gathered from 
these. ... 

That is the technical distinction, then, 
between the three modes of work. But 
the gradation of power in all three 
depends on the degree of imagination with 
which the writer can enter into the feelings 
of other people. Whether in expressing 
their’s or his own, and whether in 
expressing their feelings only, or also the 
circumstances surrounding them, his 


* James Joyce, in The Essential James Joyce, ed. 
Haney . Levin (London: Jonathan Cape, 1948), 

* James Joyce, Stephen Hero, ed. Theodore Spen- 
cer (London: Jonathan Cape, 1944), 64-65. 

‘John Ruskin, The Works of John Ruskin, ed. 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn (London: 
George Allen, 1903-1912), III, 23. 
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power depends on his being able to feel 
as they do; in other words, on his being 
able to conceive character.* 


The only change from Ruskin which Joyce 
made was to supply a happy image, that of 
the “ vital sea,” which makes explicit what 
Ruskin left unsaid, that, of course, the 
“life” which a dramatic character can be 
said to have is the dramatist’s own life 
“purified in and re-projected from the 
human imagination.” That Ruskin under- 
stood this is clear from a later passage in 
the same letter: 


It is impossible, however, that the highest 
conditions of tenderness in affectionate 
conception can be reached except by the 
absolutely virginal intellect. Shakespeare 
and Chaucer throw off, at noble work, 
the lower part of their natures as they 
would a rough dress; and you may also 
notice this, that the power of conceiving 
personal, as opposed to general, character, 
depends on this purity of heart and 
sentiment.® 


Joyce would almost certainly have read 
this passage in Ruskin while he was at work 
on Stephen Hero and Portrait. He worked 
on the former between 1901 and 1906,’ and 
Portrait was published in 1914. This was 
a period in which Volume III of Fors 
Clavigera was being widely circulated. The 
“Fifth Edition,” which was the first edition 
of this volume, was published in 1900; the 
“Pocket Edition” appeared in 1906, and 
this volume in the great “ Library Edition ” 
was issued in 1907.* 

Joyce’s attention may have been drawn 
first to this volume of Fors by another letter, 
in which Ruskin discusses the labyrinth of 
Daedalus and says that “The Greek 
Daedalus is the power of mechanical as 
opposed to imaginative art.”* However it 
came about, Ruskin’s distinction between 
the lyric, epic, and dramatic surely had an 
important influence upon the thinking of 
Stephan Dedalus. 


CHARLES T. DOUGHERTY. 
Saint Louis University. 


‘Ruskin, Works, XXVII, 628-629. 

*Ruskin, Works, XXVII, 631. 

"Spencer, Stephen Hero, “ Introduction,” 6. 

oie, Works, ‘Bibliographical Note,” 
Ce 


*Ruskin, Works, XXVII, 510. 
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DISCOVERY OF LEWIS CARROLL 
DOCUMENTS 


"THE Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) 

was interested in the precise use of 
words, and perhaps the term “discovery ” 
is not quite appropriate in the present con- 
nection. At any rate, the main circumstances 
were as follows. 

The present writer had been interested in 
the Theory of Elections and had attempted 
to find out whether any of Dodgson’s MSS 
on this subject might still exist. Part of the 
search took him to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in July, 1952, as it had done a year earlier. 
When enquiries had again proved fruitless, 
the most profitable line of approach seemed 
to be to examine the Minutes of the Govern- 
ing Body,of which Dodgson had been a mem- 
ber, to see what light they might throw on his 
theories. Permission to see the Minutes was 
granted and the writer settled down to 
examine them in the Christ Church Treasury. 

In the course of the morning when the 
task was begun, he had some conversation 
about Dodgson with Mr. G. E. Owen, the 
Clerk of Accounts, who suggested that some 
items of interest might be found among the 
records of the Senior Common Room, of 
which, for nine years, Dodgson had been 
curator. These records were stored in a 
cupboard in the Treasury; and it was not 
without excitement that one found oneself 
confronted with some rows of the green 
cloth-bound boxes which Dodgson was 
known to have used. The documents in 
them had been carefully grouped and placed 
in envelopes by Dodgson, each one with a 
bold inscription, e.g. “C.R. Ballot (Corre- 
spondence &c.) Ba,” to show its contents. 


A few of the documents turned out to be 
antecedent to the period of Dodgson’s 
curatorship, Dec. 1882—-March 1892. One 
envelope contained long slips of paper with 
reading lists of newspaper articles of various 
years between 1855 and 1862, accompanied 
by some of the relevant cuttings from Punch 
and The Times. On the blank back of one 
of the cartoons, Dodgson had written two 
verses, each of eight lines, by way of reply 
to a poem which had appeared in the same 
number of Punch. And, as if the envelope 
had not already yielded enough, there was in 
it a copy of The Guildford Gazette Extra- 
ordinary of Dec. 29th, 1869, of which, in 
1935 only three copies were known to exist. 
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(Cf. Supplement to Williams (S.H) and 
Madan (F.), Handbook of the Literature of 
the Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll). 
The Handbook will hereafter be referred to 
as W. & M.) On the cover of the Gazette 
is inscribed “Common Room, Ch. Ch. from 
the Editor.” 

In another part of the collection there was 
a sheaf of forty-five leaves, 9” x 54”, held 
together by a paper fastener at the top left- 
hand corner, each page giving particulars of 
a certain wine, Name of Wine Dealer... 
Annual Expenditure and Quantity in Hand. 
The back of each sheet had been ruled 
in an odd way in red (or brown) ink, and 
various entries made in violet ink, with the 
name of a person at the top of each page. 
It soon became clear that these pages must 
have formed part of Dodgson’s Letter 
Register of January, 1861 till about October, 
1862. He had given a separate page to 
- each correspondent and numbered the letters 
received or sent. In the early months he 
had, as a rule, noted the date of a letter, 
but by 1862 he does this only in a few 
cases. Unlike the later Register of Corre- 
spondence (W. & M., p. 222), no reference 
is made to the contents of a letter; and the 
document found seems to have been the first 
experiment, out of which the later system 
was to develop. 

The surnames of the correspondents on 
these leaves begin with the earlier letters of 
the alphabet, A—-H, and twelve of them are 
members of Dodgson’s own family. Later 
another two pages of this sort turned up, 
those for his father “ Archdeacon Dodgson,” 
and his sister Fanny J. Dodgson. On them 
he had written a tea notice, which was to 
be printed; and then, apparently, observing 
the sheets on which he had written, he 
decided that they ought not yet to be con- 
signed to oblivion. 

In all, these leaves preserve the record for 
forty-seven correspondents, or for just one- 
fifth, by number of letters, of his entire 
correspondence. We owe its existence to 
Dodgson’s making use, in 1888, of his old 
Letter Register as scrap paper, and it is one 
of the most fascinating items in the whole 
collection. 

Among the documents which had been left 
by Vere Bayne, Dodgson’s life-long friend 
and predecessor in the office of curator, was 
his copy of a printed broadsheet by Dodg- 
son, not hitherto known, “ Suggestions for 
Committee appointed to consider the 
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expediency of reconstituting Senior Student. 
ships at Christ Church, March 1871.” 


The MS material relating to the Commop 
Room varies widely in interest. Of most 
importance are the three Letter Books, 
8” x 54”, covering the periods, Jan- 
Nov. 1883, Nov. 1883—March 1887, Oct 
1888—-Feb. 1889, and containing 82, 78 and 
21 letters respectively. For this part of his 
correspondence Dodgson had used note. 
books with thin paper, and the letters are 
not the originals but the carbon copies which 
he wanted for reference. The writing in 
them is beautifully sharp and clear. 

His system of numbering his corre. 
spondence will be familiar to readers, and 
to the 98,721 letters etc., mentioned by 
Collingwood (Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll, p. 266) as being written or received 
between Jan. 1861 and Jan. 1898, must be 
added those connected with his common- 
room work. Here he has numbered not 
only letters received or sent, but also receipts 
and advertisements; and the highest number 
which occurs is 5326. The hundred and 
eighty-one letters of which we have the 
carbon copies referred to above, give a much 
fuller account for the early period than for 
the later: a third of them were written 
during the first six months, and half of them 
during the first year of his curatorship. 

An odd related item is the small Letter 
Register Ch. Ch. C.R., 7” x 44”, containing 
eight pages of entries and making use of the 
symbols that he recommends in “ Eight or 
Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing” 
(1890). On the inside cover he has written 
“Presented to the New Curator Rev. T. B. 
Strong by me, ex-Curator, Mar. 15/92. 
C.L.D.”; and it is curious that Dean Strong, 
the author of two of the finest articles on 
Dodgson, should not at some later date, 
when Dodgson’s fame was increasing, have 
thought of the material in the common 
room cupboard, which he had taken over 
from Dodgson when he became curator. 

Next must be mentioned a further note- 
book (93” x 74”), which Dodgson 
entitles on the fly-leaf “ III: Common Room 
Ch. Ch.: Miscellaneous Entries: begun 
Ap. 11/87.” In this he has made notes 
about common-room business, preparatory 
notes for the general meetings, and has kept 
records of the “tasting luncheons” of the 
wine-committee. 

The letters which he received and thought 
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sufficiently important to preserve, in case 
the matter came under discussion again in 
the future, are few in number. Some of 
them are applications for membership of 
Common Room, others relate to the dona- 
tion of pictures etc., to the Common Room. 
On the subject of pictures there is one letter 
from Dean Liddell to Dodgson, as well as 
two of his to Liddell, the only ones that 
have been preserved out of all the corre- 
spondence that passed between them. 

Of lesser interest is the considerable 
volume of MS material by way of Cellar 
Books, Lists of Members, detailed accounts 
of expenditure, and so forth. Accompany- 
ing some of this material on wines he has 
beautiful sketch plans of the cellars, done 
in violet ink and with a peculiarly vivid 
hatching. Pencil notes on them show that 
they had been useful to Dean Strong, during 
his period as curator. 


Of printed pamphlets and leaflets relating 
to the Common Room, there is true wealth, 
without, save in one case, any excess. He 
has not failed to include a copy of Twelve 
Months in a Curatorship (1884) and of 
Three Years in a Curatorship (1886), and 
there are no fewer than ten copies of what 
W. & M. calls the “rarity” Curiosissima 
Curatoria (1892). The first of these pamph- 
lets is the “stitched form” referred to by 
W. & M., and has Dodgson’s monogram on 
the cover, and the second he has marked 
“Curator.” 

There are single copies of “ Remarks on 
Mr. Sampson’s proposal. . . .” (pp. 4, 1886) 
and “Observations on Mr. Sampson’s new 
proposal. . . .” (pp. 12, 1886). So far as I 
can ascertain, no copy of either of these, 
nor of Twelve Months mentioned above, is 
to be found in any British library. The 
same is true of the pamphlet “ The Proc- 
torial Cycle to be Voted on in Congregation 
on Tuesday, November 10, 1885,” which 
does not, of course, have any reference to 
his curatorship, but of which there are two 
copies in the present collection. 

There are nine Notices of Meetings of the 
Common Room and fourteen Agenda for 
Meetings—two copies in two cases—several 
of them with Dodgson’s markings, for he 
had apparently used them to make notes for 
his Minutes as the discussion was in pro- 
gress. According to W. & M. the eight 
known examples of these Notices or Agenda 
date, with one exception, from March 1889 
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or later. The present series of Agenda 
covers all of the Meetings during Dodgson’s 
curatorship. Twenty-four of these docu- 
ments he had neatly filed together, using a 
small bolt and a circular brass nut. 

The “Circular about Resignation of the 
Curatorship” (pp. 2, dated Feb. 13, 1892), 
is also there, fortunately in three copies, for 
no other copy of this document, which had 
been mentioned in Collingwood’s biblio- 
graphy, was known to exist. 

There are six copies of a four-page leaflet 
“Correspondence during April and May 
1884, between the present Curator and six 
of his predecessors, on the question of ‘ con- 
ditions of membership,’” not hitherto 
known, as well as a number of smaller items 
such as Wine Cards, Tea Notices and 
Champagne Notices. 

A quaint item is the group of notices 
which Dodgson, over the years, had posted 
in the Common Room, and afterwards had 
systematically collected into the proper 
envelope—each as fresh and clean as though 
it had been placed on the wall only yester- 
day, and with no more sign of wear and 
tear than the circular impress of a drawing 
pin. Somewhat similar are the four Break- 
fast Lists on which he has written the names 
of the members, so that they might indicate 
whether or not they would be present on par- 
ticular occasions. At the head of one of them 
are the lines, no doubt making reference to 
something that had happened in the course 
of the day’s business at Christ Church: 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 

Live till tomorrow, will have passed away. 

The above is no more than a sketch of 
the contents of the common-room cupboard, 
but it is sufficient to show that, as not infre- 
quently in the search for documents, those 
actually discovered far surpass in interest 
and importance those which had really been 
sought. In due course an account will be 
published which will make generally avail- 
able the more interesting portions of the 
material that has come to light. 


DUNCAN BLACK. 
University College of North Wales. 


MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE YET 
FOR TO COME”. I 
UNDER the title placed within inverted 

commas in this new Heading, there 
appeared in N. & Q. of 14 and 28 May, 
9 July, 6 August and September 1949—in 
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response to unexpected request—what I then 
fondly hoped formed a complete List of all 
my published genealogical and antiquarian 
writings down to such last mentioned date, 
together with my Classical and Philological 
publications of my early years; regardless 
altogether of my Naval and my Legal pub- 
lications and of my published contributions 
to English Verse. Nor will any of these three, 
save (but incidentally) the last, be included 
in the present venture. It will already have 
been seen that even my recent article, 
entitled “On the Fringes of the Law” has 
appeared quite independently in N. & Q. of 
7 June 1952, pp. 258-260. For these three, 
therefore, I would refer generally—if I may 
—to Who's Who. 

In the more than three years, however, 
which have passed since September 1949, 
“time has not stood still,” and during that 
. intervening period, kindly friends have 
reminded me of many a published item from 
my pen missing from that List and have 
thereby induced me to make a further 
search, whilst also in that period a good 
deal more from the same pen has appeared 
in N. & Q. and also elsewhere; and it has 
been suggested that I should now proceed to 
bring everything up to date, and, in so 
doing, include all that had failed of inclusion 
in such earlier List, for the convenience and 
assistance of others, both of “ Today ” and 
of “ Tomorrow.” 

Whether such suggestion is justified, it is 
not for me to decide. As for myself and my 
writings I can only state that it was in 
1891—-sixty-one years ago—that my interest 
in all things genealogical and antiquarian 
was first aroused and that throughout those 
years my greatest relaxation has ever lain 
in research, wherein I have always sought to 
accept nothing without definite proof and 
always to be intent on accuracy and thus— 
though the old Latin writer left on record 
his “ Hominum est Errare’’—to reduce the 
risk of error to a minimum. 

Assuming, then, that it be agreeable to 
our Editor, that I should now list what I 
missed before and should, further, bring all 
matters down to date, I will herein follow 
the same lines as before. 

It will be remembered that in the earlier 
list—after a Prefatory opening—I divided 
matters under four main sub-headings, 
namely: Firstly, “ Pedigrees Recorded 1902- 
1950”; Secondly, “J. The Main List”; 
drawn up in Alphabetical order of the res- 
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pective Families therein dealt with; Thirdly, 
“TI. The Subsidary List,” being a List of 
Families and matters referred to in my 
Series entitled “‘ For Posterity ” which had 
appeared in the Genealogical Quarterly in 
seven issues running at intervals from 
September 1935 to December 1944; and 
Fourthly, “J//. Some Final Matters.” 

Here—beyond the preceding prefatory 
observations—I shall only need to imple. 
ment three of such Four Parts, namely, the 
First Part, referring to  ‘“ Pedigrees 
Recorded” by bringing that down to date 
and the Second Part, namely “ The Main 
List”’ by bringing it likewise down to date, 
and, lastly, such Fourth Part, namely “ Some 
Final Matters,’ both by filling in what 
before I had missed and by bringing this, 
likewise, down to date. 

With regard to such Fourth Part I wil 
commence with the number “ 84,” seeing 
that “83” was the last number under 
“Some Final Matters ” as originally appear- 
ing in N. & Q. of 17 September 1949, 

I would add, however, with regard to such 
Fourth Part, that, where for any reason it 
has been thought wise to repeat any item 
already recorded—either because it could 
only be recorded before as “ Forthcoming,” 
or because it should or might more correctly 
have appeared amongst the “ Classical and 
Philological ” publications (of which I then 
only mentioned eleven which were therein 
numbered 73-83, respectively) than amongst 
the rest—I will give it in its own order of dat: 
but with a new number, whilst at the same 
time following that new number with a 
bracketed reference to the old number. 


PEDIGREES, ETC., RECORDED IN OR 
AFTER 1950 


BaiLy, of Thatcham and later of Speen 
and of Newbury, Co. Berks. 

Addenda and Corrigenda to and in the 
Pedigree recorded by me at the College of 
Arms in 1941—Official Reference : —“ Not- 
folk, Vol. XXXVIII, page 121 ”—which was 
itself preceded by “ Grants CVI, page 173” 
of 1940 in respect of my then late mother—- 
recorded by me there in 1951, Official 
—_ Surrey, Vol. XVIII, page 

89.” 


Horton, of Mowsley, Co. Leicester. The 
Pedigree recorded in 1938—Official 
Reference: —‘ Norfolk, Vol. XXXVII, page 
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169”"—now, in the past year, 1952, supple- 
mented by Additions, Official Reference: 
“ Additions to Records II, page 106” such 
Additions being the three newly discovered 
De Banco Rolls of Michaelmas 1484 and of 
Faster and Michaelmas 1487 (referred to 
below in “ Additions to the Main List” and 
thereunder s.n. “Horton”),  shewing 
Richard Horton of Mowsley, and Holder of 
Smyth Place there, to have been living on 
each of those dates. 


LuMLey, of Cos. Durham, Northampton 
and Leicester. 

In supplement of the Pedigree recorded 
by me in 1947 (Official Reference : —* Nor- 
folk, Vol. XXXIX, pages 46-49) :— 

“A Continuation Pedigree” from my 
great-uncle Edward Lumley (1806-1874), 
recorded by me in conjunction with his 
great-grandson, Dudley Owen Lumley, 
C.B., O.B.E., in 1950; Official Reference :— 
“Surrey, Vol. XVIII, page 125.” 


SmiTH, of Nottingham and later of Mans- 
field, Co. Nottingham. Addenda to the 
Pedigree recorded by me, together with my 
late Father and others, in 1902—Official 
Reference: —“ Norfolk, Vol. XXI, pages 
118-122 ”"—already supplemented by me in 
1938, by ‘“ Additions to Records: II, 14; 
and later, in that same year 1938, by a 
“Continuation Pedigree” in the Line of 
Horton-Smith, Official Reference: “ Norfolk, 
Vol. XXVII, page 170, and later again, in 
1949, by a further such “Continuation 
Pedigree”: Official Reference: “ Surrey, 
Vol. XXVII, page 345.” 

Yet further “Additions to Records’ 
are now in course of being likewise recorded 
at the College in the present year, 1953. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
(To be continued) 


FRINTON CHURCH, ESSEX 
St. Mary Magdalen: 
Tombstone Epitaphs 
(Continued from cxevii. 521) 
24. Phoebe Ellen Whitfield, who passed 
on, on June 20, 1910, aged 44. Phebe Moore 


Whitfield passed on March 28, 1930 aged 
91. The succourer of many. 


25. Ben Beckton w.p.a. September 12th 
1923 Aged 63. ’ 
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26. Lilian beloved wife of Ernest Homer 
Died June 25th 1941. 

27. Remember my dear husband Arthur 
Brownlow Denham Cookes, Capt. 24 Lon. 
Regt. (Queens) M.A. Trinity Hall, Cantab, 
Member Inner Temple, Born 9 April 1891 
taken 5 Nov. 1918. This be the verse you 
grave for me. Here he lies where he longed 
to be. Home is the sailor home from sea 
And the hunter home from the hill. Rest in 
Peace. 

28. Charles Frederick Knight, Rector of 
Frinton to whose highest interest he gave 
the last seven years of his life. Born June 21 
1856, Died Jan. 3rd 1919. Loving and much 
loved. 

29. Marianne Barrington daughter of the 
late John Barrington of Limerick Died 18th 
February 1921. 

30. L.l.m.o. our dear mother Jane Crosse 
Franklin, widow of the late John George 
Franklin, w.p.a. at Tre , Frinton-on-Sea 
on the 7th April 1919 in his 60th year. 

31. Noree the wife of Loftus Sharp who 
was called to rest on 

32. IL.L.M.o Harry Byde w.p.a. 
March 1929, aged 43 years. 
Peace. 

33. IL.L.M.o. my dear husband, George 
Hales, w.d. April 13th 1930, aged 75. 

34, [I.H.S. as a monogram.] 

S.t.t.M.o. Our dear father Harry Finch, 
w.d. July 2nd 1930, Aged 66 years. And 
also of our dear Mother, Emma Finch w.d. 
July 2nd 1930, Aged 66 Years. Tender and 
true, loving and kind. 

35. L.l.m.o. my dear husband John Baker 
w.f.a. 7th March 192 , aged 73 years. I am 
the way, the truth and the light also of Anna 
Maria Baker, w.d. September 1930, aged 79 
years. 

36. Fanny Gardiner, Died May 7th 1948, 
aged 74 years. H. Hy Gardiner, R.A.F. 
(son) killed on active service May 28th 1943, 
aged 23 years. Brewer Gardiner, Died Nov. 
20th 1919, aged 49 years. At rest. 

37. Clara Jane Ingram widow of the late 
Wm. Ingram of Mapperton, Dorset who 
passed into rest July 26 1919 in her 77th 
year. To fall asleep is not to die. To dwell 
with Christ. 

38. Ethel Ashmall, w.p.a. June 21st 1949, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
Charles and Barbara Ashmall, _ w.f.a. 
September 26th 1918 and April 15th 1940. 


30th 
Peace Perfect 
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39. John Simmons w.d. t.b. December 
21st 1919, Aged 73 years. 

40. John Wilson, w.d. 12th July 1918, and 
of his wife Margaret Hume Wilson May 
24th 1949, aged 76 years. 

41. Capt. A. E. Waghorn, D.C.M. late of 
Sth Lancers & Lincs. Yeomanry. Until the 
reveille. 

42 I.l.m.o. my dear wife Rachel Nunhaus 
w.d. July 17th 1935 aged 74 years, also her 
beloved husband Edward Nunhaus Died 
May 8th, 1942, aged 80 years. At rest. 

43. LE.L.M. of a dear & devoted husband 
& father James Thomas Cook called to rest 
April 13th, 1934 aged 60 years. Until we 
meet again. 

44. Charlotte Eliza Ridley Born April 
10th, 1865, Died April 30th 1935. 

45. L. Cumming Potts, Major 60th Regt 
entered into rest 7th November 1921, aged 
- 79. Also his beloved sister, Mary E. C. 
Potts (Aunt Mary) c.t.a 3rd July 1937 Aged 
74 


46. I.E.L.M.o. my dear wife Elsie Mary 
Last w.d. Dec 14th 1933, Aged 43. 

47. For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten son that whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life. John 3. 16. Saved through 
faith, Alfred Osborn who fell asleep March 
11th, 1924, with Christ. 

48. In sweet memory of (our darling 
child) Leonora Millicent Urshling, youngest 
daughter of Fred & Ada Holden, who fell 
asleep Nov 9th, 1917, aged 16 years. 

49. Maria Eastough, w.d. 13 Nov 1919, 
aged 59 years. At Rest. Also of Henry 
Eastough died 2nd. March 1928 aged 67. 

50. I.L.M.o my dear sister Elizabeth 
Risby w.d. March 29th, 1918 aged 68 years. 
Peace Perfect Peace. 

51. Frances Isaac, w.f.a. Augt 14th 1928. 
Till the day break. 

52. John Vesey Foster Vesey Fitzgerald, 
eldest son of William Foster Fitzgerald of 
Moywane, Co Kerry, Born Feb 25, 1848. 
Died April 24th 1929. 

53. Sabrino Jessie Griffith, Died April 
14th 1933, Aged 77. 

Annie Ruth Griffith, who fell asleep 
Oct 28th, 1930, Aged 77. Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed. 

54. John Davies, w.d. Oct 9th 1928, aged 
72 years. He was loved by all and will 
never be forgotten. 

55. William Merrell, w.d. 12th September 
1917, aged 72 years. At rest. 


56. Alice wife of John Davies, w.d. 2n 
June 1919. 

57. Frances Leech Barrington, Died 2 
Dec 1920. Alicia Mary Barrington, Died 
2nd August 1917. 

58. I.l.m.o Susan Strange, w.d. Jan 1) 
1918. God is love. 

59. L. Cumming Potts, Major 80th Regt, 
entered into rest 7th November 1921, aged 
78. Also his beloved sister Mary E, ¢ 
Potts (Aunt Mary) called to rest 3rd July 
1937, Aged 74. Thou wilt keep him in per. 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee. 
Isaiah XXV. 2. 

60. Thomas William, dearly loved hus. 
band of Cicely Hicks, Died 26th Sept 194), 
aged 72. A beloved physician and friend. 

61. LE.L.M.o a dear & devoted husband 
& father James Thomas Cook called to res 
April 10th 1934, aged 60 years. Until we 
meet again. 
= Arthur Dell Feb 12-1861-May 14th 
1936. 

63. Colonel A. Marriott, C.B.E., L.A. wa. 
2nd January 1943, and let perpetual light 
shine upon him. 

64. Benjamin George Wilmer, Died Feb 
25, 1916 aged 65 years. Till He come. Emily 
Maud Wilmer, Born Aug-9-1857, Died 
Mar-11-1938. Rest in the Lord. 

65. Alexander James Williamson, MB. 
Ch.B. Lt. Col. R.A.M.C., Born Haddington, 
July 1879, Died June 1946. 

66. Here rests a very brave lady our 
beloved mother Mary Bloom who passed 
into the beyond 12 March 1917 aged % 
years. Heaven hath so many angels, earth 
so few. 

67. Edith Violet only child of William 
Smith who passed on the 22nd August 1917, 
aged 36. Dearly loved and sadly missed. 

67a. Harry Frederick the beloved husband 
of Mary J. Huntington, w.f.a. April 3rd 
1917 aged 52 years. Rest. Also of his wife 
Mary Jane Huntington, w.f.a. October 1éth 
1932, aged 63 years. 

68. Frederick Charles Deronnoire Hag: 
gard, Died 25 July 1918, Aged 58 years. 

69. To the greater glory of God, remem- 
ber Arthur Powell Harrison Preston Preston 
passed on April Ist 1929, aged 42. 

70. Abel West Born Aug 14th 1868. 
Rested Jan 16th, 1931. ; 

71. Our beloved mother Lucy Bridge 
w.p.a. Jan 12th, 1938 in her 93rd year. | 

72. Beloved husband Eli Frank Turville, 
w.p.a 20 July 1916 aged 47 years. 
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73. Cyril May Clark, Born Janty 12th 





1859, Died June 19 1916. Jesu mercy. 
74. A Crown 
and 
Anchor 


Donkeyman, J. W. Johnson SS. VASCO 
16 November 1916, aged 16. 

715. George Furley Heard, Born October 
8th 1850, Died September 20th 1916. At 


rest. 

16. Clara Adelaide Hurford, James S. 
Harrison, Clarissa, Frinton-on-Sea Born 5th 
June 1859, Died 23 Nov 1915. Asleep in 
Jesus, and of our dear father James Samuel 
Harrison, Died 2nd Nov 1936. 

77. I.l.m.o my husband Frederick William 
Merrells w.d. April 6th 1929 Aged (41 ?) In 
His keeping. 

78, Frank Dean w.d. 23rd Feb 1933 aged 
66 years. At rest. 

79. Thomas Henry Lawrence Died Jan 
12th 1937 aged 70, also of Emily Jane his 
beloved wife and mother Died Feb 15th 
1942, Aged 67. In death they are not 
divided. 

80. Sophia widow of the late William 
Therrill w.d. 30th January 1922, aged 73 
years. 

81. Keppel Reeve, Born Nov 14th 1863 
Died April Ist 1946. 

82. C. DAVIS 

83. Helen Paton, Died Septr 16th 1915. 

84. PEACE. I.1.m.o. my dear husband 
Harry Mordaunt Ladell, Died December 
30th 1937 aged 60 years. Thy will be done, 
also his beloved wife Julia M. Ladell died 
dist July 1943 aged 68 years. 

85. I.L.M.o my dear friend Mercy Dibbs 
who was called home April 10th 191(8 ?) 
aged 51 years. 

86. Frederick Turner who fell asleep 13th 
January 1915, aged 43 years. 

87. Isabella Isaac who passed away Janry 
Sth 1916, aged 71 years. Also of her hus- 
band John King Isaac, Died April 13th 
1927 aged 86 years. 

88. Harriet Lucy the beloved wife of 
Samuel Baker, w.d. Feb 4th 1925 aged 72 
years, also of their dear son James Henry, 
8th city of London, Post Office who died 
from wounds in France May 26th 1915 
Aged 31 years. Interred in Bethune 
cemetery. 

89. Mabel Smith who passed over Sept 
Tth 1934. Thy will be done, also Florence 
Smith who passed away Nov 2Ist 1936. 
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90. Looking unto Jesus. Dear Rose 
second daughter of RD and M. A. Stone 
Died 13 Jan 1880. I know that my 
Redeemer liveth. 

91. Elizabeth Sarah Farrow at home with 
the Lord 28th Feb. 1947 aged 75 years. For 
ever with the Lord. 

92. Samuel Charles Murton, Died 11th 
Jan 1947, aged 77 years. 

93. David Sidney son of Sidney and Anne 
Ginger Born January Ist 1917. Died 
January 14, 1917. 

94. Esther Markham, w.d. Nov. 9th 1933, 
aged 82 years. And Henry Markham, w.d. 
Jan Ist 1934 aged 81 years. Also of Ethel 
Laura Markham w.d. Jan 10th 1938 aged 


55 years. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


PALINDROMES 
(See cxcvii. 328, 390) 


Another twenty to complete the century, 
several from the U.S.A. 


81. Niagara, O roar again. 

82. Deer frisk, sir, freed. 

83. Dora tendered net, a rod. 

84. No word, no bond—row on. 

85. Did Hannah say as Hannah did? 

86. So remain a mere man—I am Eros. 

87. A gas, an age, bore Cicero, began a 
saga. 

88. Yes, Mark, cable to hotel, “ Back 
Ramsey.” 

89. Yale democrats edit Noon-tide Star. 
Come, delay. 

90. Stephen, my hat—ah, what a hymn, 
eh, pets? 

91. Ten dip a rapid net. 

92. Pull up if I pull up. 

93. Di, did I as I said I did? 

94. So may Obadiah aid a boy, Amos. 

95. Remit Rome cargo to Grace Mortimer. 

96. Tide-net safe soon, Alin. A manila 
noose fastened it. 

97. Gate-man sees name, garage-man sees 
name-tag. 

98. Pusillanimity obsesses Boy Tim in All 
Is Up. 

99. Yes, 
Odyssey. 

100. Anne is not up-to-date, Godmother, 
eh? Tom, do get a dot put on Sienna. 

A reply to “Was it a rat I saw?” is 
“No, miss, it is Simon.” 

LEIGH MERCER. 


Syd, Owen saved Eva’s new 
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Readers’ Queries 





N ILLUSTRATED ENVELOPE.—I 
have been reminded by the recent cele- 
bration of the centenary of the invention of 
the Pillar Box, that I possess a letter dated 
Oct. 10th 1849 from Mr. John Hall, then 
in the Postal service, later to become Sir 
John Hall, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
to my father, the late Mr. A. B. Vidler, of 
Rye. 

It is enclosed in an envelope 51” x 34” 
of the Mulready envelope type, evidently 
sold as a protest against Sunday deliveries. 
On the front is a picture of a Village Church 
and above a bag of letters being emptied 
on to it, the top of the spire being obscured 
in the bag. Just above, evidently emptying 
it, is a horrible old man in a top hat, with 
scaly wings and one hand with long nails. 
On the bag is printed “Sunday Post Bag.” 
Beneath is a long scroll, partly obliterated 
by the bag, with an inscription “ Remember 
that thou keep holy .. . Sabbath Day... 
nner of work, etc.” The old man’s serpent 
tail shows coming out below the scroll. On 
the right is a drawing, which I take to be 
the “General Post Office” and the place 
where the stamp was, now unfortunately 
missing, is bordered by an oblong wreath 
of holly leaves. On the back is a post- 
mark in a circle; DF, Oc-10 1849. On the 
top is printed “Answer no letters delivered 
on Sunday.” Under the Church is Mitchells 
lith. Lovells cr. Paternoster Row. 

The letter commences “ My dear Vidler, 
You will see by my envelope what my senti- 
ments are with regard to the London Post 
Office undertaking Sunday work: the face 
of the “old gentleman” is said to be 
intended for a portrait of Rowland Hill & 
altho’ the likeness is not very striking, the 
idea seems a very appropriate one; as it is 
only the sorting of letters that is in question, 
the change would not of course affect me, 
but still I should be very sorry to see the 
measure carried because I really can dis- 
cover no necessity to justify such a breach 
of the Sabbath and the relief which it is 
pretended will be afforded to Country Post 
Offices is all moonshine, a piece of deception 
worthy of Rowland Hill. There has been 
much excitement here on the matter, that it 
is just possible that a petition may have 
reached Rye; if so I hope you will sign it.” 
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Can anyone tell me if this envelope is of 
any interest and whether the petition 
referred to had any effect. 


LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 


AWRANCE-WALLER MARRIAGE— 
In the genealogy of the family of Law. 
rance, of St. Ives, Co. Hunts. (Visitations of 
Cambridgeshire, 1575 and 1619, Harleian 
Society, Vol. XLI), there is no connecting 
line between Sir John Lawrance, who 
married Elizabeth, d. and heir of Ralph 
Waller, 4th son of Robert Waller, of 
Beaconsfield, and earlier generations of the 
family. 
Is the parentage of Sir John Lawrance 
known? P.D.M 


"TUBAL (1767-8).—We are trying to trace 
the name of the actor who played 
Tubal in the Merchant of Venice at Covent 
Garden theatre during the 1767-68 season, 
Macklin, who was the Shylock, revived the 
play on 11 occasions this Season—Oct. 6th- 
10th—14th-21st, 28th, Nov. 21st and Dec. 
10th 1767 and Feb. 29th (for his benefit) 
and April 6th (for Miss Macklin’s benefit) 
1768. The newspapers do not give a Tubal, 
but a painting of his scene with Shylock 
(Macklin) is in existence and definitely 
dates from this season. 
We would be glad to know of anyone 
who has a playbill of any of the 


performances. RAYMOND MANDER. 
JOE MITCHENSON. 


T HOM AS MONTGOMERY OF 
BLACKSTOWN in Scotland and of 
Newtown (Ards), Co. Down (fl. 1603), a 
cadet of Montgomery of Braidstone is 
referred to in the Montgomery MSS edited 
by Rev. George Hill (1869). Any genea- 
logical details or references are requested. 


P. THOMAS. 


EAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU IN 
SURREY.—In- early March 1766 
Rousseau stayed with Colonel Richmond 
Webb (1715-1785) near Dorking, and 
inspected the house of a Mr. Constable near 
Wotton with a view to renting it. Can any 
reader tell me in which houses Colonel 
Webb and Mr. Constable lived? 


39 Shrewsbury House, G. R. DE BEER. 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 
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DISTANCE OF HORIZON.—At sea 


when the observer is 30 ft. above sea- ° 


level how far away is it? How does one 
calculate it? H. A. 


GOURCES WANTED.—Never tell to a 
friend what you would not tell to an 
enemy. 

Manners they have none and 
customs are disgusting. 


their 
H. A. 


REY: JOHN MORLEY, vicar of Ayles- 

bury (1816-1842), an Oriel man, 
previously vicar of Wasperton in Warwick- 
shire, left a diary, which is quoted by W. H. 
Hutton in his Highways and Byways of 
Shakespeare’s Country 1914. I shall be 
grateful to anyone who can help me to trace 
the present owner of the MS. 


WARREN DERRY. 
The Grammar School, 
Wolverhampton. 


AWRENCE GUSTAV MURPHY.—I 

would appreciate hearing from anyone 
with information on Lawrence Gustav 
Murphy. Murphy is said to have been born 
in County Wexford, Ireland, in 1831. He 
emigrated to the United States some time 
prior to 1861. 


P. J. RASCH. 
567 Erskine Dr., 
Pacific Palisades, 
California, U.S.A. 
ICHARD MARTIN living in Hart 


Street, Bloomsbury about 1850; may 
have had 4 daughters. Eliza Mary married 
George Bullen (1816-94) Keeper of printed 
books at the British Museum. Margaret 
married Henry William Porter, d. 1900, 
member of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Meriam married Francis William Bullen 
and ——? married Edward Ansell, Registrar 
in Court of Chancery. 

Any information welcome. 


122 Fulham Road, E. M. HalILey. 
London, S.W. 3. 


: A DESPATCHER for the preparation of 

_ lobsters and coffee’ was among the 
furniture of Tom Towers’ chambers in the 
Temple (loc. cit... The word in this con- 
nexion seems unusual. What was it? 


O. T. 
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HE TEMPLE.— What a world within 

a world is the Temple! how quiet are 

its ““entangled walks,” as some one lately 

has called them ...!”° Thus Trollope, in 

The Warden, ch. XIV. From whom is he 
quoting? O. T. 


*@COWRER.’—What does the word mean? 
Shadwell wrote a play ‘ The Scowrers ’ 
(1690). HA. 


OHN TAVENOR PERRY (b. 1842), son 
of John and Sarah (both b. 1822). He 
was an architect of note and wrote several 
books, and is said to have left architectural 
drawings valued at $20,000 to the British 
Museum. Further genealogical and bio- 
graphical information would be welcome. 


(Mrs.) A. V. ROBINSON. 
Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A. 


ARLYLE AND SWINBURNE.—Swin- 
burne in his Note of an English 
Republican on the Muscovite Crusade 
(1876) attacked Carlyle for siding with 
Russia against Turkey. 

Swinburne again attacked him for his ill- 
tempered characterization of Lamb in his 
posthumously - published Reminiscences. 
Reginald L. Hine, in his Charles Lamb and 
his Hertfordshire, p. 145, confuses the two 
causes of quarrel, and says that Carlyle 
remarked: ‘ Mr. Swinburne lives in a sewer 
and contributes to it, and if he comes to 
see me I will tell him more.’ What authority 
is there for attributing these words to 
Carlyle? C. T. 


FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR DAY.—A 
commentator on the scripture account 

of the miracle related at Joshua X, 12-14 
states that there is mention of a day of 
abnormal length in ancient Chinese records. 
Can any reader tell me where a translation 
can be found, or if there is more than the 


bare statement therein? | cig MERCER. 
A POPULAR SUPERSTITION(?).— 

There is in Hampshire, and perhaps 
elsewhere, an extraordinary feeling amongst 
deaf people of the working classes against 
hearing-aids. Does this feeling exist else- 
where? And what can be the reason for it? 
Can any of your readers explain it? 


G. D. McGRIGOR. 
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HISTORIC PORTRAIT GROUPS.— 

Where is the original picture of the 
Waterloo Banquet, of which an engraving is 
shown at Apsley House, and who was the 
painter? Are the portraits of the less well 
known officers, in one of whom I am 
interested, believed to be good likenesses? 
The catalogue says that the picture repre- 
sents the banquet of 1836. In what year 
was it painted? 

Somewhere about 1870, I believe, 
reference will be found in ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ to the exhibition of a picture of the 
second Tichborne trial, in which judges, 
counsel, the Claimant, witnesses and some 
of the people attending the trial were repre- 
sented with fidelity. In what number was 
the description of the picture given? Does 
it still exist? Cc. 


NICHOLS DE GUILDERSLEIVE; ALSO 
FRESLE. History of these families 


wanted. A. JoHN GRAHAM. 


ALEISTER CROWLEY.—Dr. Alexander 
Watt (P.O. Box 74, Kitchener, Ontario) 
will be greatly obliged for any information. 
It should be sent direct to him at the address 
given. Ep. 


UTLAND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A.——How 
did this town come by its name? 


S. R. F. 


SOP TO CERBERUS.—Who is the 
earliest Greek writer to mention this? 


H. A. 


GONGS AND SONG-WRITERS.—(1) 
Authors wanted: ‘Ave Maria’ (com- 

poser: Schubert); ‘ Bluebells of Scotland ’; 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales’; ‘ Hail, 
Columbia.’ 

(2) ‘ Over the hills and over’: in musical 
play about 1895. What play? 

‘There is a tavern in a town’: 
unknown. When first published? 

(3) De Koven, an American. Biographical 
details wanted. Also date of his song ‘O 
promise me.’ H. A. 


author 


DDRESS WANTED. — Donald _ H. 
Simpson. 
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Replies 





PICKERING MEMORIAL (cxevii. 501), 

—When pursuing some genealogical 
researches in connection with Wiltshire 
families, I came to the conclusion that the 
issue of Sir Robert Mordaunt presented 
several problems. I failed to find evidence 
of his having daughters. According to 
G.E.C. he had a daughter “Anne or Amy” 
who married Sir Giles Estcourt, 1st Baronet, 
of Wiltshire. The Mordaunt genealogy in 
Foster’s and Burke’s peerages gives Sir 
Robert two daughters, one wife of Sir Giles 
Estcourt and one wife of Christopher 
Pickering, but it is not clear whether Anne 
or Amy was the wife of Estcourt. 

There is no mention of a daughter Jane, 
The D.N.B. suggests that Mrs. Creed, who 
erected the memorial to Jane, wife of 
Christophe: Pickering, and daughter of Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, was born in 1644. If 
so she would have been a child in 1657, 
when Mrs. Pickering died, and one wonders 
why she should have wished to com- 
memorate her, probably more than sixty 
years after her death. Must we assume that 
she gave the deceased lady a_ wrong 
Christian name and an incorrect parentage? 
Further, an extract from the parish registers 
of Tichmarsh (supplied to me by the rector 
some years ago) recorded the burial of 
Frances, wife of Christopher Pickering in 
the very year of the alleged death of Jane 
Pickering. 

Thus we have four different Christian 
names for the lady, Anne or Amy (Mor 
daunt genealogy), Jane (memorial in church 
of Tichmarsh), and Frances (parish register). 
I failed to discover whether Anne or Amy 
Mordaunt married Sir Giles Estcourt. The 
Estcourt genealogy in G.E.C. and in Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage is very sketchy. 


Cambridge. L. D. CAVENDISH. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND JOHN 
MACKELCAN (cxcvii. 408, 481, 503) 
—I am sorry that through misreading 4 
rough note I stated that John Mackelcan 
and Sarah Ford were bachelor and spinster. 
Both names are clearly marked W. 
There appear to be two John Mackelcans 
either of whom might have been father to 
(a) John Mackelcan 1727/28-1762, or (b) 
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John Mackelcan 1759-1838. 
two officers half-brothers?) 

1. In a list of Naturalizations, the Bill for 
which received Royal Assent 20th May, 
1738 appears John Mackelcan, son of Henry 
Mackelcan by Catherine his wife, born at 
Stansted in Bremen. (Huguenot Soc. Vol. 
XXVIL.) 

2. John Mackelcan son of Harman, decd. 
apprenticed to Jas. Winde citizen and up- 
holsterer for the sum of £35, in 1717. 
(Apprentices 6/40.) One may assume that 
John was brother to another Harman or 
Herman Mackelcan, described as Looking- 
glass Seller and as Cabinet-maker in the 
registers of St. Peter Cornhill, since the 
latter’s will, proved February 1751 (P.C.C. 
Busby, 55), leaves £30 to his brother John 
Mackelcan. Other entries referring to the 
family appear in the registers of Christ 
Church Newgate St. under varied spellings, 
Mackelean, etc., but in Herman’s will and 
in that of his daughter Sibella Meadows, 
proved May 1747 (P.C.C. Potter 103) it is 
clearly Mackelcan. One might identify 
John the apprentice as the John Mackelean 
of St. Botolph Aldgate who married Hannah 
Ireson of the same parish at St. Martin Out- 
wich on Jan. 29th 1722 since we get Richard 
Macklecan son of John apprenticed to John 
Wilson citizen and bowyer for the sum of 
£315 in 1747 (Apprentices 18/41) and an 
Admon. of the estate of Richard Mackelcan 
of Burr St. in St. Botolph Aldgate granted 
to Sarah Mackelcan widow in 1795. 

Mary PHILLIPS. 


The facts above set out—especially the 
birth of John Mackelcan, son of John and 
Catherine, at Bremen; the double occurrence 
of the Christian name Herman; and the 
date 1717 as that of the earliest mention in 
London of the family—perhaps warrant the 
surmise that these Mackelcans were Hano- 
verian tradesmen or craftsmen who followed 
our first king of that line to England shortly 
after his accession. Some correspondent 
who has special knowledge of German sur- 
names may be able to suggest what the 
German original of Mackelcan was. 
Evidently the name is not Scottish—a 
variant of MacIiquham or something of that 
sort—as I was inclined to think to one time. 

H. BULLOCK. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND ISAAC 
_AXFORD (cxevii. 534).—Both Han- 
nah’s biographers owe much to articles in 


(Or were the 
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Notes and Queries, especially to those 
written by W. J. Thoms for the 3rd Series 
and Horace Bleackley for the 10th. Both 
these contributors identified Hannah's hus- 
band as one Isaac Axford who was baptized 
at Erlestoke Wilts. on 17th August, 1734, son 
of John and Elizabeth, and who married at 
the same church Mary Bartlett of War- 
minster on 3rd December, 1759, but an 
article in the Monthly Magazine 1821 
quoted by Mr. Lindsey states “ Isaac Axford 
was shopman to Barton” and I have a note 
that Isaac Axford son of William was 
apprenticed to John Barton citizen and 
broiderer in 1747 (Apprentices 18/39). If 
Barton’s apprentice was Hannah’s husband 
he cannot be the Erlestoke Isaac who was 
son of John, not William. 

There are many Axford entries at Erle- 
stoke also at Great and Little Cheverell and 
at Bishopstrow but one cannot identify them 
with the family at Ludgate Hill. An Isaac, 
son of William Axford Junior gent. buried 
at Erlestoke May 10th 1750 was presumably 
the offspring of the marriage of William 
Axford the younger and Anne Pinnocke 
both of Erlestoke which took place at Little 
Cheverell, Dec. 26th, 1748. Another Isaac, 
amongst many other children of this couple, 
was baptized at Erlestoke May 28th 1762. 
The Erlestoke register contains several 
references to the births of children of Isaac 
Axford Junior and Joyce his wife, for 
instance William, whose birth was recorded 
February 5th 1700/1, was baptized “ of ripe 
years” on November 25th 1770 and two 
other adult children of Isaac were baptized 
at Erlestoke, Elizabeth in 1727 and Henry 
1729. William was buried at Erlestoke 
April 24th 1779. He was not the Ludgate 
Hill grocer who died in 1780. I have seen 
the latter’s will at Somerset House, noting 
children Martha, Elizabeth and Thomas, and 
brothers John, Robert and James, sister Ann 
Axford. Thus one must look for a Wiltshire 
family containing Isaac born 1742/43, 
William, John, Robert, James and Ann. If 
William was the father of Isaac the appren- 
tice he must have been considerably older 
than Isaac the Bengal lieutenant. 

A strong family tradition existed in the 
descendants of the Erlestoke Isaac Axford 
that it was their forebear who married 
Hannah Lightfoot, but they could have read 
the story in the Monthly Magazine of 1821 
and family traditions can grow wonderfully 
in a year or two, as we have seen in the 
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case of the Mackelcans. Compare the 
account of that family given by Miss 
Pendered in 1910 with that given by Mr. 
Lindsey in 1939 in whose book may be seen 
a photograph of a ring set with a miniature 
of General Mackelcan’s mother, who by that 
time the family had persuaded themselves 
was Hannah Lightfoot. )qary PHILLIPS. 


AMES TANNER AGNEW (cexcvii. 412, 
523). — Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, 1887, vol. i, p. 36, 
gives: “‘ Agnew, James. Brit. soldier, killed 
in the battle of Germantown 4 Oct. 1777. 
He came to Boston in the latter part of 
1775, holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
He commanded a brigade in 1776, and was 
engaged at Brooklyn Heights, in the Dan- 
bury expedition, and at Brandywine, where 
he was wounded.” MHarper’s Encyclopaedia 
of United States History, 1912, vol. i, no 
page no., states that the brigade which 
Agnew commanded was the 4th, and adds, 
“He accompanied ex-Governor Tryon [of 
New York] in his marauding expedition to 
Danbury, Conn., in the spring of 1777. He 
was slightly wounded in the battle of 
Brandywine (Sept. 11), and in the battle of 
Germantown (Oct. 4, 1777) he was killed.” 
Max von Eelking, German Allied Troops in 
the North American War of Independence 
(trans. J. G. Rosengarten), 1893, p. 114, 
says of the battle of Germantown, “The 
British line had its left on the Schuylkill, its 
centre and headquarters in Germantown. 
Knyphausen commanded the left, with Stirn, 
Gray and Agnew.” W. H. W. SABINE. 


(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxcvii p. 523). 

—In 1808 transportation for life instead 
of hanging became the punishment of pick- 
pockets. In 1810 a bill was brought forward 
by Romilly to repeal the old statute which 
made the theft of 5/- from a shop a capital 
offence. This was passed by Commons but 
rejected by Lords. It was reintroduced in 
1813 and again rejected by Lords and in 
1816 the Lords destroyed the bill without 
even a division. After Romilly’s death in 
1818 Mackintosh carried on the work and 
a proposal for a special committee to report 
on capital offences in the penal code was 
agreed. This committee recommended the 
repeal of a large number of statutes which 
carried capital punishment, e.g. Injuring 
Westminster Bridge or impersonating out- 
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pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. In 1823 
Peel was able to carry 5 statutes exempting 
about 100 felonies from the death penalty, 
In 1832 housebreaking, horse stealing, sheep 
stealing and coining of false money were 
exempted. After 1838 no person was hanged 
for crimes other than murder or (up to 
1861) attempted murder. 

These notes have been taken from the 
“Oxford History of England” Vol. XII 
“The age of reform” by C. L. Woodward 
pages 451-2. S. G. BALLey, 


NINE QUERIES (cxcvii p. 546).—(1a), 
Perhaps your correspondent is thinking 
of the following lines from Dryden's 
‘“‘Absalom and Achitopel,” part 1, line 83: 
Plots, true or false, are necessary things, 
To raise up commonwealths and ruin kings, 
(8.) I think the following lines from the 
Satires of Horace II vii 85 (Trans. Wick- 
ham) might be the appropriate quotation: 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores, 
Fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres, atque rotundus, 
‘Who has courage to say “ no” again and 
again to desires, to despise the objects of 
ambition, who is a whole in_ himself, 
smoothed and rounded.” gs G. Bartey. 


“THE ART OF THE FUGUE’ (cxevii 
499).—Your correspondent may be 
interested to know that there are closely 
parallel observations on Bach's “Art of 
Fugue” in Gide’s “Journal.” It is clear 
from these entries that Edouard and 
Sophronisba are in fact both Gide himself. 
The following entries in the “ Journal” of 
1921 are separated by six days: 
“It is Bach, and perhaps particularly his 
‘Kunst der Fuge,’ I never get tired of. It 
is almost devoid of humanity, and it no 
longer awakens feelings or passion, but 
adoration. What calm! What accept 
ance of all that is superior to mankind! 
What disdain of the flesh! What peace! 
and then: 
“Every evening I plunge anew into the 
‘Kunst der Fuge.’ Nothing of what | 
said about it the other day now seems t0 
me very just any longer. No, we often 
cease to feel either serenity or beally 
here, but torment of mind and a wish to 
curb those forms, which are as rigorous 
as laws and inhumanely unbending. It’ 
a triumph of the mind over figures; 
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before the triumph, a fight. And, while 
it submits to constraint, it is yet all that 
one can desire, over and above that con- 
straint, in spite of it, and indeed because 
of it, of emotional play, of tenderness and, 
when all is said, of harmony.” 


STANLEY GODMAN. 


REGIONAL NOVELISTS (cxcvii. 568). 
—Lady Gertrude Georgina Douglas 
(‘George Douglas *) was the eldest daughter 
of the 7th Marquess of Queensberry 
(1818-1858) and of Caroline Margaret, his 
wife, youngest daughter of General Sir 
William R. Clayton Bt. whom he married 
in 1840. Burke’s Peerage does not give the 
date of birth of the two daughters, but as 
their eldest brother, late 8th Marquess was 
born in 1844, it is most probable that Lady 
Gertrude was the eldest child. She married 
Thomas Stock in November 1882, and she 
died on 25th November 1893. 


E. J. SHEARS. 


E GREEN EYE OF THE LITTLE 

YELLOW GOD (cxcvii. 523).—Milton 
Hayes, whom I knew personally, was a 
popular performer at the Coliseum and 
other variety theatres in the ’twenties. He 
appeared on the stage in an ordinary lounge 
suit, with hat, gloves, and stick, and used no 
make-up. He always said that make-up 
was a fetish and quite unnecessary. 

Hayes gave recitations, his repertoire 
including, besides the piece quoted by Mr. 
Soulby, ‘“ Mad Carew,” “ Gungha Din,” and 
“Boots.” He was a magnificent reciter and 
a great favourite with variety theatre 
audiences. Apart from these recitations, his 
most famous act was an impersonation of a 
“dude” character making a_ senseless 
speech, in which he rambled on for a long 
time and at the end one realized he had said 
nothing. This turn was quite unique, and 
always convulsed his audience with laughter. 
It was a great success in Australia, which 
country Mr. Hayes visited about the year 
1934, It was, I believe, suggested to Hayes 
when listening to an officer giving a lecture 
on map-reading during the 1914-1918 War. 

In that War he was made a prisoner by 
the Germans and sent to Metz, where, he 
told me, he was treated very kindly by his 
captors and permitted to take walks through 
the city. 

: Milton Hayes was a “star” performer 
in his day, and when under contract to Sir 
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Oswald Stoll his weekly salary ran well into 
three figures. I am unable to say if the story 
of the little yellow god is based on fact, but I 
rather think that Hayes invented it. He died 
on 18 December 1940, aged 56. Although he 
earned big money, he was never wealthy, 
owing to his open-handed generosity. I 
shall always remember him as a great artist, 
a generous host, and a delightful companion. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


N EVENT IN 1873 (cxcvii. 568).— 
Perhaps the Royal Highnesses in ques- 
tion were King Leopold II of the Belgians 
and his Queen. He was a big man and wore 
a beard; born in 1835, he married an 
Austrian princess in 1855 and succeeded to 
the throne in 1865. First cousin to Queen 
Victoria he often visited England where the 
common interests of the two countries had 
been disclosed by the Franco-German war 
of 1870. C. A. Knapp, Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


OMEN ‘ HAMLETS’ (cxcvii. 396, 459). 

I saw Isabel Bateman in the Name 

part of “ Hamlet” at Kidderminster Theatre 
in about 1895 or 6. She died in 1934. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


About twenty years ago, Guido Bruno 
showed me a printed playbill of a per- 
formance of Hamlet in which the melan- 
choly Dane was played by Elizabeth Arnold 
Hopkins Poe. I had only a brief look at 
the bill, and think it was from Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mrs. Poe is not known to 
have played there, but there are gaps in the 
history of her performances. The owner of 
the playbill was a bit mysterious about it, 
and I have wondered if the item, which 
seems not to have come up at auction or 
into a public collection, was quite above 
suspicion. It certainly looked good at first 
glance. Mr. Bruno and his daughter who 
was associated with him in the bookselling 
business are both deceased. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


HATCHMENTS (cxcvii. 280, 478).—After 

the death of Sir William Bull, first 
Baronet, in 1931, a hatchment was displayed 
either outside his dwelling-home, or at the 
building in King Street, Hammersmith, 
where for many years he had practised as a 
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solicitor, and was later removed to the 
church of St. Dunstan in the West, Fleet 
Street, where it is still to be seen. 


R. L. MORETON. 


EU D’ESPRIT (cxcvii. 569).—Robert Lowe 

parodied the chorus of a Greek play: 
“We shall see what we shall see and here 
comes Miss Antigone.” 
“We have seen what we have seen and 
Miss Antigone has been.” 

C. A. Knapp, Captain. 

Bournemouth. 


RYSTAL PALACE FOUNTAINS 
(cxcvii. 545).—Although not answering 
this query, perhaps some readers may be 
interested in the following extract from 
Kelly’s Directory of Kent for 1887. 
‘At either end of the building are two 
octagonal towers, each rising to the height 
of 284 feet and surmounted by a tank hold- 
ing 357,675 gallons, or 1,576 tons of water, 
for supplying the highest jets of the great 
Each tower contains 800 tons 
of iron: the weight of the fountain water- 
piping is 4,000 tons and its length 10 miles: 
the central jets of the two great fountains 
reach a height, if undisturbed, of 280 feet; 
the central fountain, near the temples, stays 
to a height of 150 feet and the fountains 


on the terrace to 90 feet: there are in all 


the fountains 11,788 jets, throwing 120,000 
gallons of water in a minute, and a grand 
display of all the fountains requires 


6,000,000 gallons. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


In the Official General Guide to the 
Crystal Palace and Park by Samuel Phillips, 
revised and enlarged by F. K. S. Shenton, 
1860, there is a section dealing with the 
fountains on the terraces at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace. The last paragraph of this 
states: ‘“‘ These stupendous and 
magnificent works were designed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the engineering operations 
being executed by Mr. W. Shields, the resi- 
dent engineer of the Company.” The 
Illustrated London News, 1853 and 1854 has 
several articles on the Crystal Palace in 
which references are made to the plans of 
the “Crystal Palace Company” for erect- 
ing the fountains, but I think there is 
nothing more specific than that. 

Hiipa D. KING. 


(Further replies on page 92) 
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The Library 





THE POET OF THE ILIAD. By H.T, 
Wade Gery. (Cambridge University Press 
21s. net.) 

> HOMER is universally allowed to have 

had the greatest invention of any 
writer whatsoever,’ wrote Pope at the open. 
ing of the Preface to his /liad. Surprisingly, 
to those brought up on the Homeric criticism 
of the nineteenth and earlier twentieth cep. 
turies, Professor Wade Gery fully endorses, 
in this respect, the verdict of Pope's con. 

temporaries. The Iliad, he says, ‘is not a 

traditional book, but a great poem by a 

great poet.’ 

He begins the J. H. Gray lectures (on 
which this book is based) with what he 
admits are ‘some very large assumptions. 
I assume that Homer wrote the Iliad, sub- 
stantially as we have it, in the eight century 
B.c. ... I will not try to demonstrate my 
chosen hypothesis, but to illustrate it, to 
explore it in certain directions: the method 
may perhaps be called (so far as it succeeds) 
a reductio ad non absurdum.’ He carries 
out this programme in three chapters: 
The Poet’s Circumstances; The Poet's 
Descendants; The Creative Poet. To the 
45 pages these occupy are added 46 pages 
of notes and Appendices, excluding Indexes, 
etc. (It is to be hoped that the price of 21s. 
is not a precedent for other books of this 
length, even when they are as well designed 
and printed as this one.) 

The author is a historian, and to be a 
historian of early Greece means to be con- 
cerned not with historical documents as such, 
but with the products of art and craftsman- 
ship which archaeology has recovered, and 
with the poems, whole or fragmentary, 
which have come down in MS. tradition 
from the period before prose literature. In 
the context of the other evidence the Iliad 
and Odyssey have long proved difficult to 
place securely. Archaeological evidence 
points to the date when the Greeks arrived 
in Chios, Homer’s traditional home, 4 
colonists from the mainland, and throws 
light on the founding of the Ionian com- 
munities in Asia Minor, where Epic ut 
doubtedly grew up. To archaeology also 
the historian must look for evidence on 
when Greeks, first began to write their 
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language. The rare archaeological finds 
that bear a scrap of writing become of 
absorbing interest; but writing is not so 
easily inscribed on the durable objects— 
pottery, or metal or stone—which archaeo- 
logy recovers, as on perishable things. 
Scholars have sometimes been hesitant, on 
the archaeological evidence of an inscribed 
jug-handle, a vase, and such-like, to say 
that eighth-century Greece was literate 
enough for a poem of the length and struc- 
ture of the Jliad to have been committed 
to writing. But, as Professor Wade-Gery 
very persuasively suggests, there is a creative 
mind behind the Iliad, and the creative artist 
is likely also to have had an active concern 
with the technical problem of alphabetic 
writing, then in its infancy, and a great deal 
more skill in its management than crafts- 
man in pottery or metal or stone, Technical 
achievement and the art it served thus grew 
up together: in fact Greek alphabetic writ- 
ing consisting of vowels and consonants (as 
opposed to syllabic scripts used by other 
contemporary peoples) was a brilliant inven- 
tion designed in the first place to make a 
permanent record of Greek hexameter 
verse, the language of Epic. From their 
marriage in the brain of one outstandingly 
great experimenter sprang the Iliad, a unity 
designed for planned performance over a 
three-days festival: a sort of primitive 
Bayreuth which was probably the Pan- 
Ionian on Mount Mycale. Much of this is 
doubtless beyond proof, and probably also 
beyond refutation; but, as here presented, 
it certainly carries conviction as a very tell- 
ing example of the method which the author 
too modestly calls reductio ad non 
absurdum. 


Il IRONMONGER LANE. By Donovan 
Dawe and Adrian Oswald. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 

Vol. cxcvi, p.198, we noticed Mr. 
Dawe’s book on the history of Messrs. 

Skilbecks, drysalters, whose association with 

the City of London now cover more than 

three centuries. We have now received an 

archaeological and documentary study of a 

site in Ironmonger Lane; this type of book 

shows the splendid results which can be 
achieved by two experts in different spheres 
working closely together. Here are two 


thousand years of history presented in a 
most readable form. 


Mr. Dawe has 
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examined archives from the twelfth century 
to the present time in his endeavour to trace 
the ownership of this site, and except for one 
or two small gaps which would no doubt 
have been filled if -the parish records of 
St. Martin Pomeroy had survived, his story 
would have been complete. No. 11 Iron- 
monger Lane has had a variety of buildings 
upon it since the house of Hagin the Jew. 
Part, at least, of the Wardrobe (i.e. a prin- 
cipal residence) of the Black Prince and his 
successors stood on this area until the middle 
of the sixteenth century when ‘divers fair 
houses’ were erected in its place; these in 
turn were destroyed in the Great Fire. From 
being the home and business premises of 
one City merchant after another, a new 
aspect was given to the site when an enter- 
prising young man—a writer of poetry by 
the way—named Samuel Mullen acquired 
the buildings in 1838 and proceeded to con- 
vert them into a boarding house for City 
workers. Although an ambitious improve- 
ment scheme resulted in Mullen’s bankruptcy, 
the hotel bearing his name continued under 
new management until 1898 when it was 
converted into offices. Mr. Oswald’s section 
of the book deals with the archaeological 
discoveries made during the rebuilding of 
the rear of the premises after destruction 
by a flying bomb. Among the more import- 
ant relics were a mosaic pavement which 
has been preserved in the basement of the 
present building, some chalk foundation 
arches of medieval date and various pieces 
of pottery from the Roman period onwards. 
These finds are illustrated and described in 
detail. We commend this book to all 
students of London’s history. . It should also 
appeal in particular to those whose daily 
work takes them into the City; they will 
learn something of the romance which lies 
beneath pavements and of the history 
enshrined behind facades of blocks of 
offices. 


ANDREWS’ AND DURY’S MAP OF 
WILTSHIRE, 1773. (Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Records Branch, 37 Hil- 
perton Road, Trowbridge. 26s. 6d. post 
free.) 

F you are a Wiltshireman you cannot 
afford to be without this splendid fac- 

simile; if you only know the county as a 

visitor, you will rejoice in tracing your 

favourite routes as they appeared a hundred 
and eighty years ago; if you are a map-lover, 
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then that alone will be sufficient warrant for 
you to invest in this delightful volume. 
Andrews’ and Dury’s map of Wiltshire is 
the first of the county after those by Saxton 
and Speed to be based on an original survey. 
Its scale was approximately 2 inches to the 
mile, but this facsimile is reduced to one 
inch to about 3} miles without any loss of 
clarity. The map abounds in such useful 
information as names of owners or occupiers 
of the larger properties, it shows churches, 
mills, parks, woods, gardens, wells, direction 
posts, turnpike gates, landmarks, distances 
between towns, earth-works and many 
other features among the hills depicted in 
what the late Dr. Edward Lynam so aptly 
described as the ‘woolly caterpillar’ style. 
Miss Elizabeth Crittall contributes a con- 
cise description of the map and brief notes 
on the two surveyors. The rustic cartouche 
containing the dedication of the map ‘To 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders 
of the Country’ was designed by Cipriani. 
The volume of eighteen double-page maps 
is attractively bound in blue cloth and has 
the names of the original subscribers at the 
end. With the reproduction issued by the 
Essex Record Office of Chapman & André’s 
map of Essex, 1777, and now this one of 
Wiltshire by the Records Branch of the 
Wiltshire Archaeological Society, there are 
at least two countries that have made early 
and reliable maps available at a price within 
the reach of most people. We look forward 
to other county societies emulating these 
examples on an equally high standard. 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES: 
A PICTORIAL RECORD FROM 1709. 
Compiled by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitcheson. Edited with an Introduction 
by Herbert Marshall. (Rockliff. 35s. net.) 


TEPLORING the careless disregard of 

theatre archives and the lack of evi- 
dence, written and visual, by which the 
greatest productions of our theatre might 
be recorded and in some degree recon- 
structed, Mr. Marshall and his colleagues 
have here made a careful and valuable 
attempt to preserve and collate for students 
and for posterity details of productions from 
all countries and at all periods of one of 
the world’s best-known plays. The book 
is arranged scene by scene, each one opening 
with a synopsis of the action, followed by 
the pictures—of single characters, groups, 
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giving the essential details of place, 
actors, producer, and designer. To 
scene there are notes giving the first recorded 
instances and parallel examples of produg 
tion innovations and any other special pointy 
of interest, particularly of an historical ¢ 
factual nature. In addition to examples of 
all the better-known and ‘traditional’ 
ductions, there are fascinating sidelights op 
female Hamlets, Hamlet in Japan, in modem 
dress, in modernistic or symbolic produ. 
tions, as a huge Gothic spectacle, and as a 
interesting-looking Cecil Hepworth film 
made in 1913 with Forbes-Robertson, just 
after his farewell Drury Lane performang, 
The great interest of the book is th 
unique opportunity it gives for comparisons, 
for studying, in chronological order, the 
changing style of acting, scenery, and 
costume and, at the same time, the often 
unchanging stage business. In discussing 
154 players of Hamlet from 23 countries, 
and the work of 82 producers an 
90 designers, with examples also from 
10 films, one wonders whether the compiles 
have not cast their net a little too wide, an 
not quite deep enough. The difficulties of 
locating, obtaining, and selecting pictures 
which would fit into the pattern of the book 
must have been considerable, and while 
appreciating the compilers’ desire to be 
comprehensive as possible, one often wishes 
there were more scenes from fewer produc. 
tions. There is an interesting series of mad 
Ophelias and the Ghost and Play scenes ate 
well represented and worthy of study. 


stage settings, costumes, etc., with a 


FURTHER REPLIES 


SCRIVENER’S ACCOUNTS 1646-32 

(cxevii. 501).—This is Guildhall Library 
[Corporation of London] MS.2931, acquired 
in May, 1930. 

This Department has no trace of ‘B 
documents concerning the complicity of 
Robert Abbott in the Waller plot of 1643’ 
— by Commander J. A. R. Abbott 


RAYMOND SMITH. 
Librarian and Curator. 


LATIN GRACES (cxcvii. 546).—I is the 

grace used in the University of 

St. Andrews, one of the three colleges 
St. Salvator’s. : 
II (with two errors) is just the Gloria. 

R. W.C¢. 
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